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Get Direct Action 


with DIRECT MAIL 


There’s something mighty satisfying and dependable about pumping 


advertising directly into the most logical markets. Direct mail does 
this and gets traceable results that earn a profit. Believing that busi- 
ness wants ever better printing for greater sales and better business 
protection, Champion through half a century has led the paper in- 
dustry in producing fine papers and developing new ones. This is a 
line of quality papers for direct mail and other literature, and includes 
fine package wrap, papeterie and specials. Champion helps your sales! 


us Champheine Sgons AND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie .. . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


District Sales Offices NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS + CINCINNATI + ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Space saved by 
Ludlow equipment 


LUDLOW 
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saves you much valuable FLOOR SPACE 


Printing or publishing firms which have been compelled to move, 
or to operate within a greatly reduced floor area, have found the 
space-saving feature of Ludlow an important factor in helping 
them to work out many problems in these days when adequate 
floor space is at a premium. 

Ludlow equipment is compact, as the above illustration shows. 
This equipment, consisting of a Ludlow slug-casting machine, two 
matrix cabinets and 40 fonts of typeface matrices, with work- 
ing space for the compositor, requires an unusually small amount 
of floor space in the composing room. It may be arranged to 
conform to any floor plan. Additional matrix cabinets can be so 
grouped as to require but little more floor space. 

The compactness of Ludlow equipment also expedites pro- 
duction, as composition and other necessary operations are all 
concentrated within a small area, avoiding time-wasting “travel” 
and other disadvantages. Everything that is needed for rapid, 
efficient composition is within easy reach of the operator, who 
works with no waste motion. 

Besides savings in floor area, the use of Ludlow further pro- 
vides an unfailing supply of new, clean type in slug form, and 
makes possible many economies in composing room operation 
that spell profit for the user. 

Got a floor space problem? If so, ask for the facts about the 
Ludlow and what it could mean in your own plant. 


ELROD... 


equipment in your plant 
assures your compositors 
of an unlimited supply of 
high-quality leads, slugs, 
rule and material for base 


Ludlow Typégraph Company - 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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BONDS 

WESTON'S BOND 

Extra No. 1, 100% Cotton Fibre 

WESTON’S DEFIANCE BOND 
100% Cotton Fibre 

N’S HOLMESDALE BOND 
757% Cotton Fibre 

ON’'S WINCHESTER BOND 
50% Cotton Fibre 

N’S BLACKSTONE BOND 
25% Cotton Fibre 


LEDGERS 
BYRON WESTON co. 
LINEN RECORD 
Extra No. 1, 100% New White 
Cotton and Linen Fibre 
WESTON’S DEFIANCE LEDGER 
100% Cotton Fibre 
WESTON’S WAVERLY LEDGER 
757 Cotton Fibre 
N’S CENTENNIAL LEDGER 
75% Cotton Fibre 
WESTON’S WINCHESTER LEDGER 
50% Cotton Fibre 
WESTON’S BLACKSTONE 
25% Cotton Fibre 


INDEXES 
WESTON’S DEFIANCE INDEX 
100% Cotton Fibre 
WESTON’S WINCHESTER INDEX 

50% Cotton Fibre 

WESTON'S MACHINE 
POSTING INDEX 
50% Cotton Fibre 
MACHINE ACCOU NTING 
WESTON’S TYPACOUNT LEDGER 
757% Cotton Fibre 
WESTON'S MACHINE 
pOsTING LEDGER 
50% Cotton Fibre 


WESTO 
west 


WESTO 


WESTO 


LEDGER 
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Scale drawing showing man of average 
height(5'8"' byinsurancestatistics) beside 
27x4l Miller Major Automatic. Noticethe } 
ready accessibility of bed, inker, feeder 
and delivery; and the all-over visibility 
and step-saving compact construction. 























iterally, at your finger tips. 

Stand at center of a 27x41 Miller 
Automatic. Notice how you can look 
upon every operation of the press — 
how, with two or three steps either 
way, you can reach and control feeder, 
press and delivery. Form, sheets, ink- 
er are all within sight and control. 
Principal lubrication is automatic. 

A stop-watch check will reveal how 
Miller Automatics can take up to 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 3 

















25% less time to set and adjust than 
other presses of similar sheet size. 
Because less time is required on ad- 
justments, the Miller operator can 
pay more attention to delivering a 
better product. 

If you want to see how compact 
Miller integral construction can save 
valuable floor space too, for your 
pressroom, send for a Miller Floor 
Plan and Layout Kit. No obligation. 




















URING the month of April Eastern Corpo- 

ration is distributing to printers and buyers 
of printing a specimen sheet of Eastern’s Atlantic 
Antique Laid which is also a specimen sheet of 
Garamond type, designed by Ben Wiley of 
Springfield, Illinois. An impressive paper worthy 
of the finest printing, Eastern’s Atlantic Antique 
Laid is ideal for displaying the French gracefulness 
and elegance characteristic of Garamond type. 
Uniform in every respect, its evenly-sized surfaces 


EASTERN 


take print and type equally well . . . insure smooth 
press-room performance without trouble or fuss. 
A genuinely watermarked paper, it has the 
crispness, crackle, and definite quality “‘feel’’ that 
greatly enrich the appearance of any printing job. 
So specify Eastern’s Atlantic Antique Laid in 
bright white or soft cream for letterheads, enve- 
lopes, leaflets, brochures, and folders as well as 
for limited edition book printing. Its cost is much 
less than its quelity would lead you to suppose. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 


Meboia of Mlantic Bond and olhex = Business Papers 
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THE NOLAN 
RADIAL 
ROUTER 


Another Nolan exclusive— 
“FEATHER TOUCH" contro! 
with Timken tapered roller 
bearings at all points in the 
ALUMINUM radial arms . 


FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 
WRITE, WIRE 
OR PHONE TO 


Leading Business and Technical Journal in the Printing and Allied Industries 


VOL. 119 © APRIL 1947 © NUMBER 1 


Leading Articles for You This Month 


PAGE 


Pulp and Paper Situation Remains Bleak Despite 
Expansion of Productive Capacity By Glenn C. Compton 
By Glenn J. Church 


Forging Tomorrow’s Markets..................5- By Eric Deubner 


‘Thomas Roy Jones 


Fitting—a vital step in the perfection of a 
type face By A. Raymond Hopper 


Newly-Developed Letterpress-to-Lithographic Plate Conversion 
Technique Obtaining Remarkable Results..................-- 

Device for Testing Visual Acuity Is Real 
DOP Te Ie eee rere Tee 


K:ffective Records Will Simplify Routine 
For Collecting Those Delinquent Accounts..............+.+. 


Pressroom Aids Exhibited and Discussed 
Beginners’ Problems in Lithography 


—all that plus these regular features 


Letters to the Editor Salesman’s Corner 
Pressroom The Month’s News......... 


Proofroom What’s New 


eneca’ 
Member Associated Business Papers Alyy Grew p Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager 
Glenn J. Church, Associate Editor 
Glenn C. Compton, New York Editor 
H. V. Downing, Assistant Editor 

H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager 


Joseph J. O'Neill, Advertising Manager 
309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Eastern Advertising Representative 
William H. Thorn | 

522 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 
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Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Horace T. Hunter, President; John R. Thompson, Vice- 
President; J. L. Frazier, Secretary. (Eastern Office: 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City.) Subscription rates for United States 
one year, $4; two years, $7; three years, $10; single copy, 40 cents. Canadian: $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. 
Pan-American: one year, $6; two years, $10; three years, $15. Foreign: one year, $10; three years, $20. Make checks 
or money orders (for foreign) payable to MacLean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. Foreign postage stamps not accept- 
able. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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New - ants in % packages - - 


ll lines filled with 2y/ac 


its fast as production permits 


all ATF type will be put up in 


three convenient packages... 


1. Caps and points 
2. Lower-case and points 


3. Figures...and some points 


Even in title-line faces, figu nd 
caps are separate. You don’t have 
° od 
to take figures, if you want only 
caps. No need to fill your case with 
caps, if figures are all you require. 
Buy only the part or parts you can 


use. 


The new packages consist of full 
lines of type, without useless reglets 
to fill short lines. 


See the ATF Printers Catalog, or 
ask your ATF Salesman, for faces 


and prices. 


AMERICAN 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, N. J. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 





Fine Coated Paper 
Needs No Other Name 


By “streamlining” its manufacture, Consolidated improved 
the printing qualities and reduced costs of enamel-coated 
paper. This superior product... sold at uncoated prices 
... remains fine coated paper and needs no other name. 





Consolidated Coated 


Pa ers PRODUCTION GLOSS 
Pp MODERN GLOSS 
Picturing some of the television equipment graphs brilliantly, with complete detail, requires 
developed in the RCA laboratories, the above fine printing on quality coated paper. The major 
advertising illustration is typical of the strik- share of Popular Science Monthly is printed 
ing photographs which fill both editorial regularly on Consolidated Coated. 

and advertising pages of Popu- Manufactured in weights down to 45 pounds, 
ff jar Science Monthly. Consolidated Coated Papers meet almost any 


£0 
» Reproducing such photo- printing need. 











IT’S TIME FOR Uf44. ALSO TO, 


ORDER YOUR - 


AMERICANS:= 


Comes Easter . . . comes summer . . . comes weather so hot 
ordinary rollers just can’t stand it! Don’t be caught in that predica- 
ment. Take’ action right away about your summer rollers. Do as 
hundreds of leading printers do .. . get AMERICAN Preconditioned 
quality for this summer. 

AMERICAN Summer Composition Rollers have what it takes. 
You'll find them durable, capable, dependable day after day because 
those qualities are built into them here in our modern, scientific 
plant. They'll give you service because they’ve got service to give. 
They're a superior product of superior roller craftsmen . . . and 
they act the part. Order them and see the difference. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL-SYNTHETIC 
inant AN ALL-SYNTHETI BBER ROLLERS 
COMPOSITION ROLLERS emai Vs = eee. Sa 
LITHOGRAPH ROLLERS are “tops,” too. They Il surprise you with their definite de- 
MAKE READY PASTE pendability for magazine, newspaper, rotary and offset 
presses. Exact in diameter and stay so. Handle ink perfectly. 
PADDING GLUE ny 
Unaffected by heat, cold, humidity. Set easily, need less 
squeeze, and stay set better. Splendid distributing ability. 
Order a set. 


‘AMERICAN ROLLER COMPANY 


1342 NORTH HALSTED STREET . . . CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
225 NORTH NEW JERSEY STREET . INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY RALPH RAWLINGS 


Your Letter is 10" from the Bottom 


TENTH FROM THE BOTTOM now, but 
will it end on top? Will it successfully 
combat this competition for a busy 
man’s attention? Look to your letter- 
head itself for the answer. If it’s 
attractive, well printed, and has the 


good fortune to be Howarp Bonn its 
chances of success are much improved. 
Howarp Bonp, whether in whitest 
white or your choice of twelve clean 
colors, has character...character that 


attracts attention to your letter... char- 


acter that emphasizes its importance, 
Thousands use Howarp Bonp for 
letterheads, confident that their busi- 
ness letters have a better than even 
chance when they are written on 
“The Nation’s Business Paper.” 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. * HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard 


4 
*“*THE NATION’S 4& 


as 


bond 


BUSINESS PAPER” 








"They'll na be needin’ it anyway 


since they’re usin’ Maxwell Bond!” 





smudge, makes clean carbons and takes pen, 


Imagine a bond that saves real money on 
pencil and typewriter with equally good results. 


inter-office correspondence, departmental records, 
copies, order blanks and all the business forms And imagine its costing so little! 

ired it ity for smooth operation. : ‘dice i 
pts ey ee P To cut corners—without sacrificing utility— 
we're suggesting MAXWELL Bonp for business 


Imagine, too, a bond that is watermarked and 
forms. It’s thrifty! 


prints perfectly; one that erases without 


Maxwell Bond 


America’s: Favorite Low Cost Bond 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. © MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION e FRANKLIN, OHIO 
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q Yearly handling costs cut 
$40,153.72 


4 50% more free storage space 


¥ Breakage costs reduced 80% 


Itused to take four of our men eight hours 
to unload a freight car of raw material 
MANUALLY. . . 32 man-hours of back- 
breaking, gruelling labor. Now, with 
Automatic Transporter ONE MAN does 
the same job with ease in just 12 man- 
hour, 

Labor tagged and strained, moving 
and storing wood-cased material by 
hand...ate up 16 man-hours. Now, ONE 
MAN operating an Automatic Tran- 
stacker, moves, lifts and stacks the same 
material ceiling high in ove man-hour... 


gives us 50% more storage space free. 

Yes, since I put these miracle trucks of 
mechanized power to work for us, pro- 
duction has increased 40%. Our yearly 
handling costs have been cut $40,153.72 
...-dollars and cents proof that a material 
load MECHANIZED electrically is a 
PAY LOAD .. . and Automatic PAY 
LOADS PAY OFF in lightening labor’s 
loads, management’s, too! 

Give your business this chance to make 
similar savings . . . pay load profits! 
Mail coupon. 


I. OLD WAY: Bucket brigade storage system 
leads to injury of employees, damage to materials. 
Time for off-piling, hand-loading and unload- 
ing truck, and manual storage: 16 man-hours. 


2. AUTOMATIC’S WAY: Aft the warehouse, 
TRANSTACKER, another new electric money-and- 
muscle saver, easily lifts, moves and stacks two 
tons of wood-cased material each trip. 


3. OLD WAY: Back-breaking drudgery of man- 
handling oil drums wastes more productive labor 
and expensive space, requiring 90 man-hours to 
unload and store one carload by hand. 


4. AUTOMATIC’S WAY: With the SKYLIFT Fork 
Truck, every trip becomes an easy four-in-one 
pay load, taking only 4 man-hours to unload 
freight car and stack drums to the rafters. 


» Automatic Transportation Company 
DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG, CO. 
», 155 West 87th Street, Dept. 7, Chicago 20, Illinois 
‘*, O Send information on Automatic Electric Trucks. 





Be sure to see 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS ; 


PAY OFF | 


OF 
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* DAY LOAD 


MANUFACTURERS 








THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTER, 
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. | = » OHave an ATCO Speciafist make a free survey of my 
PUTO MMNAUC, cette sestte ovine of 0160's new 
ATCO’S new film @/ “movie, “Pay Loads Pay Of 
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1. Brightness 


CJ Incisive character of type 
Cj Paper quality measured by whiteness 
C] Sharpness of outline in engraving 





3. Dandy Roll 


[] Engraver’s tool 





C) Inking roller on a press 


~] Roll used to smooth or watermark paper 


eries 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


2. Supercalendered Finish 


(} Mechanically-produced finish on paper 
_] Varnish coating on paper 
_] Special paper for printing calendars 


4. Printing Solids 


(_] Over-inked areas in a form 
() Type larger than 72-point 





ANSWERS 


? Brightness is that quality in 
printing paper measured by its 
reflectance under certain standard- 
ized conditions. For new beauty and 
brightness, printers and buyers of 
printing who have long preferred 
Trufect* for quality find sparkling 
results in the new 1947 Trufect. 


2 Supercalendered Finish is a 
mechanically-produced finish on 
paper, obtained by pressing the 
sheet between alternating hard and 
soft rolls. Fine finish is one of the 
features of new 1947 Trufect. 


3 Dandy Roll is a skeleton roll— 

which is supported above the 
Fourdrinier wire and is used to 
watermark paper or to smooth. the 
surface of the sheet. 


4 Printing Solids are portions of 

plates used in printing solid col- 
ors. Even large solids print velvety 
smooth on the new 1947 Kimfect* 
— a companion grade to the famous 
Trufect. Combining dependable 
printability with economy, the new 
Kimfect is a high quality paper for 
volume production. 


C) Part of plate for printing solid color 
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Se PRINTING PAPERS 


For more effective printing, 
specify new 1947 fully coated 
Trufect and Kimfect. With a 
whiter, brighter surface, greater 
ink receptivity, and better general 
printability, they contribute added 
quality to fine printed pieces. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


A PRODUCT OF 


* TRADEMARK 


1872 — SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING—1947 


12 For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 
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... the Cottrell 2-color Rotary Press 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Westerly, Rhode Island 

New York: 25 E. 26th St. * Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 

400 W. Madison St. * Claybourn Division: 3713 N. 

omRy ‘ Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. * Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 

per hour printing in two colors, the Cottrell 2-color 19 Sedfoed Raw, tendon WiC. 1, Baglend 


At a running speed of from 5500 to 6000 sheets 


rotary press is the outstanding printing unit in 
its class in the world today in that its net production 


is commensurate with the speeds given. 


92 YEARS OF GROWING WITH THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 
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@ Ink is America’s food for thought. In newspapers, magazines, text-books, 
and in popular business publications, Americans find news. knowledge, 
and entertainment. 

By letterpress, by offset, and by rotogravure, these publications afe pro- 
duced economically. 

Inks for these processes in black and color, and for special effects of 
infinite variety, are supplied to publishers, printers and lithographers by 
these companies comprising the General Printing Ink Division of Sun 


Chemical Corporation. 


GENERAL PRINTING INK DIVISION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE>NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


GEO. H. MORRILL SIGMUND ULLMAN FUCHS & LANG 


EST. 1840 EST. 1861 EST. 1870 
Largest Newspaper Ink Producer Famous for Publication Inks Pioneer in Lithographic Inks 
EAGLE PRINTING INK AMERICAN PRINTING INK E. J. KELLY COMPANY 


EST. 1893 EST. 1897 EST. 1930 


Fine Process Inks Catalog and Gravure Inks Originator HYDRY moisture-set inks 
GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 
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Miehle 29 Feature 
Highlights 


@ New Dexter Feeder that shifts 
from stream feeding to sheet- 
by-sheet at the touch of a 
lever! 


@ Sheet Transfer Mechanism 
gives positive sheet transfer 
at cylinder surface speed for 
precise register. 


@ New Bed Motion, invented 
and developed by Miehle 
Engineers for smooth high 
speed printing. 

@ Great Impressional Strength 
with one-piece box-type cast- 
ing and overhead cylinder- 
impression eccentrics. 


® Chain Delivery for positive 
sheet control. 


@ Automatic Lubrication to all 
main bearings. 


rom feeder to delivery . . . top to bottom... the 
new Miehle 29 Letterpress is the press you'll need in 
the highly competitive years just ahead—As well as 
right now, when high production and top quality work 

are at a premium. Engineered to tomorrow’s requirements, 

the 29 is fastest where the most time is generally lost: in 
makeready, adjustments and changeovers. Fewer stops 
after the run has started result in more sheets per day. 


Get the whole story on the 29 from your Miehle Representative; 
or write us direct ... The Miehle 29 Letterpress 
is well worth knowing about—and waiting for. 


CONDENSED SPECIFICATIONS 
MIEHLE 29 


© Speed Range 2500 to 4500 1.P.H. 


© Sheet Size Minimum 81, x II 
Maximum 22 x 28 


© Printing Surface 


© Capacity of Feeder 34” pile 
© Capacity of Delivery 34” pile 


© Approximate Weight 
Locked in Chase 2014 x 26 (net, including electrical 
Locked in Bed 2014 x 27 equipment) 10,260 Ibs. 


MOTORED BY KIMBLE 


LE TTERPRESS 
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when your work is being produced from Graphic Arts 
plates—so vastly superior are they to the ordinary 
mine-run. 

More than 200 of America’s leading tikpgraphers and 
printers regularly depend on us for their requirements— 
and they want only the best, for that's how they got that 
way. 
bi fact; we tee ewellswith: pita coar Wl Tadtabecimens 
of craftsmanship turned out by our stoff—never could 
quite get over it. ; 

Of course our men are not just average, but really 


110 OTTAWA STREET PHON 


NEW YORK OFFICE DETROIT BRANCH 
148 West 23rd Street 825 West Elizabeth 
Phone Chelsea 3-5309 Phone Randolph 9122 
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RELIANCE Sexics C MOTORS 


You can’t grease ’em wrong! That’s because Reliance 
Series C Motors are designed and precision built to 
eliminate lubrication worries. In most uses, these 
factory-lubricated motors perform dependably for 
years with no additional lubrication. Where unusual 
conditions make occasional attention necessary — or 
if it is your practice to lubricate at regular intervals— 
undergreasing or overgreasing can make no difference. 

Send coupon below for the whole story of 


how Reliance Series C Motors end your 


lubrication worries! 


This special bear- 


ing design protects | Ss + RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


Reliance Series C 
r 7 7 J a 
Motors indefinitely | 1101 Ivanhoe Road ES Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Appleton, Wis. ¢ Birmingham e Boston e Buffalo « Chicago « Cincinnati « Denver « Detroit « Gary 

Grand Rapids ¢ Greenville, S. C. ¢ Houston ¢ Kansas City « Knoxville « Los Angeles * Milwaukee 

Minneapolis ¢ New Orleans ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Portland, Ore. « Roanoke, Va. 

Rockford e@ St.Louis ¢ SanFrancisco « Seattle « Syracuse ¢ Tampa e Tulsa « Washington, D.C. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


— a Gs Cee ere oes Gee Ge eee aoe ace eee eee eee eee ae Gee eee eee eee eee see eee 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY - 
1101 Ivanhoe Road i 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 

Please send me your Bulletin C-118 which explains the advantages 
of Reliance Series C Motors. 
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Into each product bearing the 
Kluge name has gone not only 
the experience of twenty-seven 
years of business operation but 
precision workmanship with ma- 
terials of the highest standard 


... all of which is your assurance 


of quality when you buy a Kluge. 


Designed and built for real per- 
formance, Kluge, with its many 
fine features, .is a leader in the 
field of letter-press printing. Day 
after day, in shops the world 
over, Kluge is performing ecc- 
nomically, efficiently, and prof- 


itably. 














DESK BLOTTER FROM GEORG JENSEN, INC. 
BY SIGVARD BERNADOTTE 


LETTERHEAD BY CorRECT BonbD 






Excellence proclaims itself—and so lends its own distinction 
to those privileged to enjoy it. Users of CORRECT BOND know this well, 
Let us—through your printer—urge that you, too, imbue your letterhead © 


with the prestige of this fine, rag-content bond. 


* 


fling tag 


1 


Wherever the printed word must truly represent you 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, Inc. e AETNA PAPER COMPANY DIVISION e DAYTON, OHIO 


DAYCO 
FACT 


THE LIGHT TEST PROVES 


Daycos are Precision Ground 


That’s why Daycos require less adjustment 


Each Dayco Roller is precision ground—able to withstand 
the accuracy test of a strong light behind a steel straight 
edge. Maintaining such close tolerance means Dayco Rollers 
require a minimum of adjustment on the press. They don’t 
have to be “socked down” to obtain perfect impressions— you 
can obtain the finest printing results with the lightest kiss 
touch. That’s why Daycos wear evenly and last longer. 

Accurate grinding is one of many reasons why one Dayco 
will do the job of eight ordinary rollers. Listed in the panel 
at the right are other reasons why Daycos will protect your 
reputation as a top-quality printer... help you lower pro- 
duction costs. A Dayco Roller Specialist will gladly explain 
them to you in detail. Write today. 


DAYTON RUBBER - DAYTON, OHIO 


Latin American Representative: National Paper and Type Company, 120 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
Canadian Representative: Manton Brothers Ltd., Toronto- Winnipeg-Montreal-Vancouver 
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Inspectors find the Snow-White Sheets 


Cut CSP and CLEW 


> CHAMPION PAPER & FIBRE CO. 


... With 


— 
ee 


SIMONDS paper KNIVES 


Simonds Steel Mills and Simonds Controlled- Get Simonds S-301 Paper Knives from your dis- 
Conditions Plant have teamed together to produce tributor. They will reach you in perfect cutting 
a paper knife that’s unmatched in hardness and condition, packed as shown, with the superkeen 
temper. These Red-Back Knives are made of edge literally “floating in air.” Order now. 
special Simonds S-301 Steel... pre- 

cision-ground with a slight concave S SIMONDS 

in the face, and with taper from back ee ee 


edge to start of bevel. This gives each FITCHBURG, MASS. 
knife the face-clearance of a scissor- Other Divisions of SIMMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. ss. s 

. ° making Quality Products for Industry ‘toe An, eles 14, 
blade... preventing face-drag against i Se, San 
the stock and giving cleaner cuts of IMOND: <rrerereruy, W S1MON : Poca tkant rs 
hairline accuracy. Smooth speed in vores om ane OTaR cg Spokane ge 9, Washing 
operation is maintained by Simonds 


RemiSt., gg a 30, Que. 
famous mirror-finish. 
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cs Fine Flax Writing 
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Linen Flax Writing 
Fine Flax Air Mail 


Flax-opake Bible and 
Printing Papers 


Boxed Typewriter Papers 
Stationery Cabinets 
Special Makeready Tissue 


Silver-Wrapping Tissue 
(Non-Tarnish) 


Make Your M essages 


IMPORTANT 
LOOKING 


-€custa ‘Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 








FY 


Be. KEEPING IN TOUCH ipt 


PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION APRIL, 1947 


Pasadena Pictorial Produced in Color Overnight 


Color Plates, Printing, Binding 
In 24 Hours; IPI Inks 
Prepared in Advance 

















The 36-page souvenir book of the famed 
Pasadena Tournament of Roses illus- 
trated in full colors, was produced 
from photographs to bound copies 
overnight. Close cooperation between 
photographers, plate makers, IPI, Eddie 
Peck of the Trade Pressroom, and Bill 
Logan Printing Company made this 
feat possible. 

Two weeks before the parade IPI 
began working on the inks. The parade 
started at 9:15 Wednesday morning. 
Photographers shot pictures, developed, 

_ and rushed them to the engravers. 

Color plates were printed as received 
without waiting for progressives. Five 
single color presses equipped with two 
gas burners started to roll—black on 
press #1, yellow on #2, then backed up 
with straight black and white halftones. 
Red was run on the fourth press and 
blue on #5. Covers were printed in ad- 
vance. Sheets went through folder 
twenty minutes after coming off the 
blue press. IPI Vaporin inks used wefe 

First plates for the Tournament of Roses Pictorial were received at the Trade Pressroom 


ially fe lated he IP k- 
iat, ppd rmulated by the IPI Oa 9:30 Wednesday night. Completed copies, folded, bound and trimmed were on the street at 
: 8 o'clock Thursday. morning. Inset shows cover of pictorial. 





Pictured above and at right are floats representing “City of Tener ” City of Bur- 
bank,” “Pasadena Schools,” and the official Tournament of Roses Float. : 
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PLANNING and PLANTING 


Farmers have to anticipate many things. From Spring plowing to Fall harvest, they must give a 


great deal of forethought to the weather... markets... government regulations—and plan their 
work accordingly. 
Printers and lithographers, too, should be planning ahead. Take the matter of FALPACO COATED 


BLANKS. They have the fine color, the smooth surface and rigidity that produces better lithography 


and letterpress jobs. But right now Falulah cannot ship stock on short notice. 


PLAN AHEAD...AND YOU'LL COME OUT AHEAD! 


Like the farmer, you must plan if you would reap. If you advise your paper merchant of your 


future needs, the mill will fit your requirements into its production schedule and give you deliveries 


when you need them. 


FARIA SLANE Gere 


DISTRIBUTED BY AUTHORIZED PAPER MERCHANTS FROM COAST TO COAST. COMPANY 
NEW YORK OFFICE—SO0O FIFTH AVE., N. Y., 18 - MILLS—FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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Harris-Seybold Company e 








h fhimically—even faster and 
Mecurately than ever before—the 

Bw Seybold “Sixty” Auto-Spacers auto- 
matically move heavy piles of stock into 
position for one cut after another; make 
it possible to cut more reams of paper 
per day. 

The stops for several different jobs 
can be set at one time, on one spacer bar 
—with absolute assurance that, as these 
jobs come up again, they will be trimmed 
exactly as before. 

And when, to this kind of time saving, 
you add these advantages: Faster adjust- 
ments; More convenient lubrication; 
Better illumination; Traditional Seybold 
precision and ruggedness — this new 
Seybold Auto-Spacer is really worth 
looking into. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


General Sales Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohlo 
HARRIS PRESSES - SEYBOLD MILL TRIMMERS AND AUTO-SPACERS + OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 


Backed up by the world’s largest and most highly-skilled, factory-trained poper cutter service organization. 





Better—faster electrotyping service is now available 
through the PPR Molding Process by which electrotype 
molds are made of a rigid sheet of thermoplastic resin (such as 
Vinylite). This “plastic” mold produces a finer printing plate. The 
PPR Molding Process was developed under the sponsorship 
of Printing Plates Research, Inc., at Battelle Memorial Institute. 
It is patented (U. S. Patent No. 2,400,518) by Printing Plates 


Research, Inc., and licenses are available. A list of present licensees 


is given below. 


Benefits of the 


PPR Molding Electrotype Process ... 





The PPR Process employs thermostatically controlled low 
heat and little pressure, as against the multiple-ton pressure 
used in other forms of molding. 

Faithful reproduction is insured ... full depth of engrav- 
ings, type and open areas. Process eliminates hard edges, 
duplicates true tone values. 

Precise color reproduction and tonal values of engrav- 
ings are most accurately reproduced. Dimensional accu- 
racy may be controlled. 

Greater flexibility in molding all kinds of subjects. 

Easier and faster to prepare material for electrotyping. 


You are invited to try (ggimacss Electrotypes . . . 


PPR Mold Electros are available at all the following electrotypers: 


* The Ace Electrotype Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

* The American Electrotype Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

* The Art Electrotype Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co., Inc., 

New Haven, Conn. 
John Beissel Colk, St. Paul, Minn. 

* Bomac Electrotype Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Bryan-Brandenburg Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
California Electrotype & Stereotype Co., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

* Capital City Printing Plate Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
Capper Publications, Topeka, Kansas 

* The Central Electrotype Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

* Century Electrotype Co., Chicago, III. 


* The Conde Nast Publications, Greenwich, Conn. 


' Crescent Engraving Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
* The Cresset Co., New York, N. Y. 
Cuneo Press, Chicago, III. 
' * The Dayton Electrotype Co., Dayton, Ohio 


* The Dixie Electrotype Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
* A. R. Koehler Electrotype Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The McCall Corp., Dayton, O. 

M. & L. Typesetting Co., Chicago, IIl. 

A. E. Munyer Electrotype Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* New England Electrotype Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.’ 
* Partridge & Anderson Company, Chicago, IIl. 

* Pontiac Engraving & Electrotype Co., Chicago, III. 

Progressive Electrotyping Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Progressive Farmer Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

* Rochester Electrotype & Engraving Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


-* Sam Ross McElreath Co., Dallas, Texas 


St. Louis Electrotype Foundry Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Toronto Star, Toronto, Ont. 
United Electrotype Co., Chicago 
* The Van-Bolt-Kreber Electrotype Co., Columbus, Ohio 
* Westcott & Thomson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


* Members Printing Plates Research, Inc. 


Printing Plates 


Research, Incorporated 


505 King Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
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Rain-InThe-Face Never Knew About 


Cross breeding enamel and offset advantages gave 
birth to the truly aristocratic stock of Chillicothe Offset. 


@ It must have been downright annoying to that old 
Indian if his life was like his name implies. 


But it couldn’t be any worse than the annoyance a 
printer has on his hands when he tries to run a paper 
whose moisture content has been left to shift for itself. 


The Chillicothe Paper Company with Chillicothe 
Offset pioneered the idea of a built-in and closely 
controlled moisture content. Most pressmen run this 
stock without hanging, yet they are never troubled with 
shrink, stretch, curl or lint. 





Maker of a distinctive line of fine papers for many uses, including 
such distinguished stocks as 
LOGAN AND ADENA OFFSET AND BOOK 


CHAMOIS TEXT ° CHILLOTINTS 


GREETING CARD PAPETERIES 











THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 


CHILLICQTHE, OHIO 
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GALLEVS-CABINETS 


Tired of Waiting? 


.. then buy this 
rugged wood- 
and-steel cabinet, 
complete with 25 
new 8% x 13 
galleys 


$39.75 
F.O.B. DETROIT 


Other galleys and 
cabinets are avail- 
able. 10 day de- 
livery. 

* 


60 sizes of iron 
and steel _furni- 
ture. 


PAN AMERICAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 


130 MANCHESTER 
DETROIT 





i The name Old Council Tree identifies the 
best business and personal paper in the Neenah line. 





Old Council Tree Bond is made of 100% long cottor. 
fiber stock and possesses absolute permanence. Old 
Council Tree Bond is ideal for business and personal 
needs where extraordinary distinction is required ... 
and for stock and bond certificates, insurance policies 
and other important forms subjected to extremely 
spied handling. ; . A delightful way to $ 1 5 0 


learn the art of 
proofreading. Text in 


Nee na i : ee” cases 


7 The Inland Printer -Chicago 6 
>< 














These famous names ieeilele the papers manufactured by the 


Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each Ready to 
watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 
Serve YOU 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND TUDOR LEDGER 
SUCCESS BOND STONEWALL LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BOND RESOLUTE LEDGER re-graining by experts who 
will give you highest quality 
NEENAH BOND NEENAH LEDGER ° 
plates in a hurry. 


NEENAH THIN PAPERS NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL ALJEN ASSOCIATES 


NEENAH PAPER CO. - NEENAH, WIS. 1215-1217 Primrose St, Cincinnati 23, Ohio 


Offset plate graining and 
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Four Sperry giants of creative engineering — the electrical, 
hydraulic, mechanical and electronic skills — are massed for the 
making of the Sperry Printer — the mighty answer to the great 


need for better and faster printing. 


The Sperry Printer will be another living testimonial of printing 
progress .. . a mark of assurance that Spérry intricate precision 


engineering has been directed to the printing industry. 


The Sperry Printer — combining the teamwork and creative 


mid 





" 
i Be ye Dates Mn att 058 


44 





productivity of the Sperry organizations — will provide more 





precise performance at higher speeds. 


This urge to lead the way — in the printing industry — is another 


example of Sperry’s pioneering spirit known the world over! 


The Sperry Corporation 


E. G. STAUDE DIVISION 








Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 











DAILY INSPECTIONS 





















































dn uniform high quality of 
Oxford Papers isn’t just 
happy coincidence. It results from 
setting unusually high quality 
standards and adhering to them. 


On an average day some 5,000 
laboratory and production tests 
are made of the output in addition 
to the Oxford Research Depart- 
ment’s constant search for ways 
to make paper better. 


This continuous checking supple- 
ments the inbred skills of veteran 
craftsmen, scores of whom have 
spent over 20 years making Oxford 
Papers. Many families boast three 
generations at the plant. 


Another important factor in 





DISASTER DANGLES! A DAYS PRODUCTION 
OF OXFORD PAPER ALMOST GOES THROUGH 
WITH ONLY 4,999 QUALITY INSPECTIONS 
INSTEAD OF THE USUAL 5,000 PER DAY. 














Oxford quality is the complete- 
ness of its operations. To begin 
with, it has vast resources of good 
pulpwood on which to draw. 
Then the mill manufactures pulp 
— performs every paper-making 
operation from start to finish, 
with direct quality control every 


step of the way. 
por added to this are Oxford’s 


many years of experience making 
over 1,000 miles of quality paper 
a day. So plan with Oxford Papers! 
Paper merchants in 48 key cities 


distribute them. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, Maine- 
flex C1S Litho, Mainefold and White Seal; Uncoatep 
—Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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_ NEW METHOD OF ELIMINATING STATIC 


operates continuously and efficiently without power 











/ 





2a 


Decreases hazards, increases production, decreases waste . . . operates 


without cost . . . requires no maintenance . . . lasts a lifetime 


The Ionotron Static Eliminator* employs continuous 
alpha radiation to ionize the air in zones where static 
electricity is a production problem or fire hazard. The 
ionized air bleeds-off the static charges before they can 
cause trouble. Sheet control is improved in feeders. 
Paper delivers properly. Jogging becomes uniform. And 
often presses can be run at higher speeds with less waste! 


NO POWER CONNECTION— The Ionotron Static Eliminator 
not only has no moving parts — it requires no power 
connection nor accessory apparatus, and there’s no 
operating cost. The Ionotron consists of a continuous 
alpha-ray source mounted in a bar-type housing. Units 


can be furnished in any required length for rotary, flat — 


bed, offset, or roto presses, and for various types of 
bindery equipment. 


EFFECTIVE FOR MANY MATERIALS — The Ionotron reduces 
static charges in paper, foil, fabric, and other materials. 
It is especially valuable in the printing of acetate, 
cellophane, or lightweight stocks, with which the worst 
static problems are encountered. The cost of an 


Ionotron Static Eliminator, installed, is low in relation 


to the savings it provides. 


IONOTRON 


nN Ce 
7 & 


STATIC ELIMINATOR 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SEND COUPON FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION! 





Dept. G5, U. S$. Radium Corp. 
535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

| want to know how the lonotron Static Eliminator can solve 
static problems in my shop. This inquiry does not obligate me in 
any way. 
Name Title. 
Cc 








id T 
Address. 
City 








Type of press. 





Max. web or sheet size 





Type of delivery. 





>) 


Type of static climingage now used 





nbn esitineehaeed anh aeiign dabei aniemiemal 
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NEW LAWSON 
DRILL-SLOTTER 


CONSIDER THESE FACTS, then let your own tests 
prove the outstanding superiority of both the new 















(5) Chips automatically carried away to removable 
waste box in front of machine. 











Lawson Multiple Head Round Hole Drilling Machine (6) Fluorescent floodlight across front of machine, giving 
and the Lawson Multiple Head Drill-Slotter. shadow-free illumination for setting heads and gauges. 

(1) Over 30% Greater Production — With one simple (7) Back gauge screw operated...rides in a V-slot... 
operation, the Lawson Drilling Machine drills, and the assures squareness and is adjustable from front of machine. 






Lawson Drill-Slotter drills and slots, two or more holes in 


a 2” lift of paper in about 2 seconds. (8) Open frame gives unlimited back depth. 









(2) Easy to operate and easy to set for required centers. (9) Roller, ball or needle bearings on all working parts. 
The Drill-Slotter can also be used for drilling round holes el: J 
only — changeover easily made. Reasonably prompt deliveries can be made on Multiple 

(3) Iron table is in fixed position. Toe-tip treadle control Head Drill-Slotters, Multiple Head Round Hole Drill- 
brings the drills down to the work. ing Machines, and the Lawson “38” Paper Cutter. The 

Lawson “44” and Lawson “50” Paper Cutters will be in 










(4) Heads are quickly adjustable from front of machine. 


Spindles adjusted vertically while heads are in operation. quantity production at an early date. 








MAIN OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 
426 West 33rd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 








DETAILS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


MULTIPLE HEAD ROUND HOLE DRILLING MACHINE. Code 
Name—Duro. Table: 36” wide, 34” front to back. Maximum dis- 
tance between centers of heads 24”. Minimum distance between 
centers of heads 11/2’’. (Special heads for closer distance to order.) 
Back gauge moves back maximum 15”. (Extra depth to order.) Size 
of motor 1/2 Horsepower. Shipping Weight approximately 950 Ibs. 











MULTIPLE HEAD DRILL-SLOTTER. Code Name — Sand. Table: 
36” wide, 34” front to back. Back gauge moves back maximum 
15”. (Extra depth to order.) Size of motor 2 Horsepower. Shipping 
Weight approximately 1050 Ibs. 


































NEW YORK e BOSTON e PHILADELPHIA 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle e A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY, Denver, Col. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC., Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit e SOUTHEASTERN PRINTING SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
SEARS, LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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RIGHT ON TIME! “4 


Pa s! 
BECAUse WE USED MANAGEMENT BONP* 


You can keep your delivery promises when Today you will find Management Bond avail- 
you use Management Bond because this water- able in white or colors, in standard weights 
marked Hammermill product is a uniform and sizes through Hammermill Agents all over 
paper ...a fast worker that runs with a mini- the country. Hammermill Paper Company, 
mum of trouble on your presses. It is made for Erie, Pennsylvania. 
jobs where speed and good print- 
ing are essential. oe 

And it gives uniformly satis. =... _—* > | 
factory performance in your cus- CS x 3 ~ . 
tomer’s business. That is why Ff ~ —, ee 
you often make two profits with - NAG F M F N T BO 
Management Bond. One when B 
you deliver the job, one when 
your customer reorders—for 
every reorder is another profit. 


“ 
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ANDERCOOK 


PREMDNEREDTY — 








LINCOLN- GEORGE 
WASHINGTON - 


we" TOUGH TEMPER DIES 2, 


COUNTR 


RiICHARDS-— 
FREES SLAV NG 
PRINTERS FROM 
PROFITLESS PRINTING 


J.A RICHARDS - 


EN YOUR “EYES 
ULTIFORM DIES 


1B . 

y vA 13 ar Ae 
SUTTON seLr = 
\HOLE e 8 \ SCALLOP OR DECKLE EOGING 

CLEANING ae, 
ARI icxanos® * 6 == 
70C 6 


ANY SIZE “SLOTS 





ASK FOR DIE-CUT CATALOG OF OUR COMPLETE LINE OF SAW-TRIMMERS, 
ROUTERS, MORTISERS — MULTIFORM, DO-MORE, CLIPPER ELECTROMATIC 
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papers 
NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: W. H. Atkinson; Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper 
Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Graham Paper Co.; 
Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Seaboard Paper 4 
Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co.; 
“ee Eno Paper Co. 

: 1 C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stan- 
ord 

FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Ever- 
glade Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; “Tampa 
Paper Co. 

GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham_& Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chica =" Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle’ Paper : Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; 
Swigart Paper Co.; James White. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Crescent 
Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; Indiana Paper Co. 
IOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co. 
KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 
KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson, 
MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; O. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co. Inc.; Butler-Dearden; 
Carter, Rice "Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century 
Paper Co.; Colonial Paper Co.; Mill Brand Papers; 
Paper House of N. E. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; 
Grand Rapids Paper Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union 
Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The 
John Leslie Paper Co. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co. Sprinter & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States — Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine 
Papers, Inc. eber Tac Co.: Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Pa- 

per Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Forest Ae ae! Goxs 

Lathrop Paper Co.; Lewmar Paper Co.; Linde; 

Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 

NEW — CITY: H. P. Andrews; Bulkley, Dunton & 

ie Le . M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; 

J. B: eeseenee Green & Low; Lathrop Paper Co.: 

J. E (ps Henry Lindenmeyr fi Sons; eae & 

Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohl- 

man; Reinhold-Gould, inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; 

Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann 

Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 

F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith, 

N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 

Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.: Diem & Wing; 

The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 

Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach, 

PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 

tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. 'W. Price 

Co.: Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 

Paper Co.; H. A. Whiteman & Co. Whiting- Patterson 

Co.; Wilcox-Walter- Furlong. 

R. I.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper 

Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Southern ‘Paper Co.; South- 

land Paper Co. 

TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; 

Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard Paper ous Old 

a Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; B. W. 
ilson 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 

of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 

Co.; Woelz Bros. 






































































































America’s five-billion-dollar hotel industry is a 
seismograph of general business conditions, for no 
other industry is so quickly sensitive to the slightest 
economic tremors of the country. Thus, to keep in 
the black while expanding, and to stay in the black 
after expansion, is an objective that calls for many 
things. 

It calls for smart management. It calls for sound 
financing. It calls for thoughtful public-relations. 
It calls for effective promotion. And, if the demands 
of 15,000 hotelmen are definitive, it calls for more 
and more paper of higher and higher quality. 

To supply paper to America’s expanding indus- 
tries means that America’s paper industry must, 
itself, expand. “Paper Makers to America” is now 


doing just that. All its resources and resourcefulness 

are aimed at increased production and productivity 

. . . at making ever better the Mead Papers of the 
Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines. 

Whatever your business — whatever your paper 

. needs — Mead merchants the nation over will do 


“their utmost to fill your orders for “the best buy 


in paper today.” 





* * & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, in- 
cluding such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and In- 
dexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text 
and Cover Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 








THE MEAD CORPORATION «© “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


ape rs 


ESTABLISHED 1846 





The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17+Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers: Philadelphia Boston - Chicago Dayton 
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a doesn’t always “make perfect”— 
not by any means. Back of a maker's 
operations must lie a concept of manu- 
facturing that includes and insures 
continuous improvement in equipment, 
processes and thinking. Keeping abreast 
of the best in papermaking is top direc- 
tive at Northwest. It’s best exemplified by 
the pedigreed papers that bear our name. 


PEDIGREED PRINTING PAPERS 
ae Se. Always make good printing better 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY: CL ET, MINNESOTA 
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Speaking of Good Mixers 


One User Writes... 


We were rather skeptical of the 
claims advanced by the Linotype 
Company for this machine (Model 
30). But after purchase and use 
for a number of years, we have 
found that the machine is capa- 
ble of producing with the best that 
the Company has put on the mar- 
ket. It is fast, dependable, rugged, 
and lives up to the name of Blue 
Streak in every sense of the word?’ 


Users of Blue Streak Mixers (Models 29, 30, 35 and 36) 


know their worth. Their capacity for setting mixed com po- 


sition, the economies which they show in heads, food-store 
and other advertising composition, the saving of time in 
their continuous distribution features—all of these, and 
more account for their popularity. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY - BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 





..» Fast, dependable, rugged and 
lives up to its name in every sense. 
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Linotype Garamond Bold No. 3 Series and Granjon 





















































EVEN WHEN STEAM-POWER PRESSES WERE “MODERN” 
SAM’L: BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. rollers 


were helping printers get better results 


: Until the kilowatt era, 

{© pressmen depended upon 

= the steam engine—or mus- 

cle—for power. The earliest 

American steam-power press was this 

bed and platen job, invented by Daniel 
Treadwell, of Boston. 

More than 1,000 of these 

models were put into serv- 

ice, even as late as 1858. 

When printing was in this 

creeping stage of infan- 

cy, SAM'L BINGHAM’S 

SON MFG. CO. then was 


SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 


supplying rollers to printers, working 
with them to make printing better. 
Today, too, joining a century of expe- 
rience with modern technology, SAM’L 
BINGHAM’'S SON MFG. CO. continues to 
work with America’s printers in the de- 
velopment of specific roll- 
ers to do specific jobs with 
greater efficiency and 
economy .. . Through 16 
factories, you can depend 
upon SAM’L BINGHAM’S 
SON MFG. CO. for “the 
right roller right away.” 


THERE’S A FACTORY NEAR YOU: 


DES MOINES 2 
DETROIT 10 
HOUSTON 6 
INDIANAPOLIS 2 


ATLANTA 3 
CHICAGO 5 
CLEVELAND 14 
DALLAS 1 


OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
PITTSBURGH 3 
ST. LOUIS 2 
SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


KALAMAZOO 12 
KANSAS CITY 6 
MINNEAPOLIS 15 
NASHVILLE 3 


1847-1947 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ROLLER MAKING 
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Paper and Pulp Situation Remains Bleak 


Despite Expanded Productive Capacity 


@ AvarLaBILity Of pulp will be the 
governing factor in the paper in- 
dustry’s ability to meet the demand 
for paper in 1947, it was emphasized 
at the 70th annual convention of 
the American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion and its affiliated groups held 
late in February in New York City. 
Through expansion of its productive 
capacity the paper industry will be 
geared to produce at least 20,000,000 
tons of paper and paperboard in 
1947, a million tons more than last 
year, if it can get the pulp. 

Absent during the convention this 
year were optimistic predictions or 
assurances that the supply-demand 
balance would be restored soon, if 
present high demand continues, 
although the hope for some im- 
provement the second half of this 
year was voiced. 


Diverted to Other Uses 


Production of pulp in this country 
and Canada and imports from Eu- 
rope are expected to top the totals 
for last year, but the percentage 
available as “market wood pulp” for 
use in the production of paper and 
paperboard may be reduced because 
of the diversion of a large tonnage 
of paper grades of pulp to rayon, 
plastics, and other non-paper uses. 
Paper grades of bleached sulphite, 
especially, will be in short supply at 
least until the middle of the year. 
Some relief is expected after that 
as imports from Europe come in. An 
estimated 750,000 tons of pulp from 
Sweden, Norway, and Finland are 
anticipated, compared to about 500,- 
000 tons in 1946. 

The current heavy demand for 
paper—the highest and longest sus- 
tained on record—continues with 


no signs of early abatement. There 
are conflicting opinions as to the 
real nature of this demand. One 
group of experts believes that to a 
large extent it represents the re- 
building of depleted inventories and 
pyramiding of orders; others say 
that demand has not yet reached its 
saturation point. 


“Abnormal Demand” 


If the first group is right, then the 
$440,000,000 expansion program of 
the pulp and paper industry during 
the next two years may lead to an 
over-production; if the second group 
is right, then this expanded ca- 
pacity will be needed. 

The strongest expression of the 
first viewpoint made at the conven- 
tion was voiced by Robert E. Can- 
field, executive vice-president of the 
Groundwood Paper Manufacturers 
Association. Citing his belief that 
the present demand for printing 
paper is abnormal and distorted, he 
said that “the present market for 
printing papers is far out of line 
with past trends. Unless the war has 
fundamentally changed the reading 
and buying habits of 140,000,000 
people, which seems unlikely, it 
would appear that present demand 
is exaggerated. Manufacturers are 
advertising at an all-time peak 
rate; one which seems to me to be 
impossible or at least impractical of 
maintenance as a normal thing. 
Publishers have been deliberately 
overprinting in an effort either to 
determine the saturation point of 
the market, or to force circulation 
to maintain guarantees set at very 
high levels. 

“The longer and the more the de- 
mand exceeds the supply the more 
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distorted the industry will become 
and the more likelihood there is of 
disastrous collapse when the inevi- 
table averaging out starts. If, as I 
believe likely, the over-all per cap- 
ita demand for printing and other 
fine papers remains relatively con- 
stant in the future, we can expect 
a moderate growth in tonnage due 
to annual increment in population, 
which currently is approximately 
one per cent per year.” 

Dr. Louis T. Stevenson, economist 
for the American Paper & Pulp As- 
sociation, said that if manufactur- 
ers get all the fiber they need, the 
paper shortage will be licked by the 
end of this year. “There is a tre- 
mendous amount of duplication of 
orders and speculative demand,” he 
said, “and a definite accumulation 
of inventories, but we don’t know 
yet at what industry level.” 


Higher Level Permanent 


Many industry leaders, upon the 
other hand, seem to be swinging to 
the belief that the consumption of 
paper and paper products has be- 
come established on a permanently 
higher level, and that the means to 
assure an adequate supply of pulp- 
wood is the major long-range prob- 
lem of the pulp and paper industry. 

Paper consumption will not only 
increase with the growth in pop- 
ulation but will also be subject to a 
further per capita increase as edu- 
cation and sanitation standards im- 
prove and new uses for paper are 
exploited, it is believed by this group. 
The present per capita consump- 
tion of paper is 317 pounds a year, 
as compared to about 60 in 1900, and 
on the basis of present trends may 
be 375 pounds by 1950, according 
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to E. W. Tinker, the executive sec- 
retary of the American Paper & Pulp 
Association. 

The present shortage of printing 
grades of paper cannot be entirely 
accounted for by an increase in the 
volume of printing and publishing. 
It must be considered against the 
background of the demand for pulp, 
the raw material sought by several 
industries. The diversion of pulp to 
use for manufacture of non-paper 
products has already been noted. To 
this must be added the many new 
and increased uses for paper and 
paperboard which compete with the 
printing industry for a share of the 
limited supply of pulp. The use of 
paper during the war as a substitute 
for scarce metals has stimulated 
new and expanded markets. 

More paper will be used for pack- 
aging as the self-service method of 
merchandising spreads. Production 
facilities for packaging at present 
have increased 80 per cent over the 
1935-39 average, and paper will play 
a continuously more important role 
in this growing industry. Require- 
ments of paper and paperboard for 
packaging, including containers, 
bags, wrapping paper, labels, paper 
cans, and paper drums, account for 
11,000,000 tons of production. 


Need New Wood Sources 


Twenty new plants built since 
1939 have increased the capacity of 
the fiber can and tube industry 100 
per cent. These products are used as 
containers for motor oils and vis- 
cous fluids, rapid-opening “string- 
cans,” spray guns for insecticides, 
fiber milk containers, and in many 
other applications. A dozen new 
plants soon to be built in the New 
York metropolitan area alone will 
further increase the size of this in- 
dustry, which has been operating at 
only 80 per cent of capacity be- 
cause of paper and metal short- 
ages. Early this year shipments were 
twelve weeks behind customer re- 
quirements. The paper box industry 
last year passed the 2,000,000-ton 
mark for the first time in its his- 
tory, with indications there would 
be an excess of orders over produc- 
tion volume in 1947. 

The future growth of the pulp 
and paper industry revolves around 
the problem of wood supplies. Theo- 
retically there is enough wood, but 
a great deal of it is not at present 
economically accessible to pulp and 
paper mill operation. New sources 
need to be developed, and present 
sources protected by treating for- 
ests as farms with everlasting crops 
rather than as mines with non-re- 
curring harvests. 
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There are at present just two un- 
explored reservoirs of pulpwood, E. 
W. Tinker pointed out. One is a 
large stand of Engelman spruce on 
the Continental Divide extending 
from Idaho to New Mexico, which 
has not been exploited because of a 
shortage of water in the region. The 
other reservoir, which has come in 
for a great deal of publicity in con- 
nection with the newsprint short- 
age investigation, is in Alaska. 


Cheap Pulpwood Has Gone 


Commenting on the past drains 
upon wood, Reuben B. Robertson, 
president of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association, in his annual re- 
port said that “it seems certain that 
for many years to come the pulp- 
wood consumer will have to adjust 
himself to operations based on more 
widely scattered stands of timber, 
fewer cords per acre, and longer 
hauls, all of which means that the 
days of cheap pulpwood have gone 
—never to return.” 


Besides new uses for pulp and pa- . 


per which compete with printing for 
raw materials, and the limited sup- 
ply of wood, there is a third factor 
which affects the domestic paper 
situation. This is the world-wide 
shortage. Outside of this country, 
Canada, and northern Europe, the 
whole world is practically on a star- 
vation basis with respect to paper. 

In 1946 the United States and 
Canada produced 77 per cent of the 
world supply of paper and paper- 
board, said E. W. Tinker in a recent 
address. This means that 152,000,000 
people produced 77 per cent of the 
world supply, leaving to the remain- 
ing two billion people only 23 per 

















Davy Jones’ Locker 


became the unexpected but final cus- 
tomer for a portion of the peace treaties 
recently printed in New York by Davis, 
Delaney. An Air France Constellation 
enroute to Paris with 111 cartons con- 
taining 800 copies each of the peace 
treaties with Bulgaria, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Roumania, and Italy, developed 
engine trouble near the Azores. To 
keep the plane in the air the pilot 
dumped the two-ton treaties overboard 
and they now rest on the bottom of the 
Atlantic. With one motor conked out 
and another acting “rough,” the plane 
continued on to Casablanca with its 
passengers. 


ADD — "Ww" 
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cent of the available total. “I leave 
it to your imagination,” Mr. Tinker 
commented, “to determine what the 
world outlook is, so far as paper re- 
quirements are concerned, as the 
standards of living in countries out- 


-side the North American continent 


increase.” 

“Our industry cannot isolate it- 
self from the problems of other na- 
tions,” said Reuben B. Robertson in 
his annual report. “Europe’s eco- 
nomic confusion has resulted in a 
diversion of imports of woodpulp to 
other outlets and away from the 
mills in this country. The hundreds 
of thousands of tons involved have 
had a material bearing on produc- 
tion rates in this country, and no 
one can prophecy with confidence 
as to how long this condition will 
continue.” 

Sweden, the source of from 800,- 
000 to more than a million tons of 
pulp a year before the war, will 
probably never again be able to sup- 
ply the United States with a like 
volume. Because of the dwindling 
wood supply the pulp industry there 
is due for contraction during the 
next five to ten years, and within 
ten years a point may be reached 
where the supply of wood will not 
be sufficient to support the Swedish 
pulp industry. Meantime, as recon- 
struction progresses in war-torn 
countries, there will be demands 
upon Sweden and other northern 
European countries for a larger 
share of their exportable pulp. 


Paper Famine Overseas 


Canada, which last year was the 
direct or indirect source of about a 
quarter of the total United States 
paper and paperboard supply, can 
be counted upon as a continuing 
important source of pulp and news- 
print, but there are fifty other 
countries seeking both pulp and pa- 
per from her. The paper situation 
overseas is so acute, R. M. Fowler, 
president of the Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Association, recently stated, 
that it compels the attention both 
of the Canadian industry and of the 
federal and provincial governments. 
Both Canada and the United States 
have a stake in the solution of the 
pulp and paper famine overseas, he 
said, that stake being the mainte- 
nance of democracy abroad and the 
upbuilding of the kind of world 
without which continued prosperity 
is not possible for either country. 

On the price front there have 
been numerous instances of “black 
market” operations, as could be ex- 
pected in such a tight market, but. 
the over-all picture has been good 
as far as regular sources of supply 
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are concerned. Mr. Tinker estimated 
the price increase since the end of 
OPA as about 10 per cent. What 
high prices have been noted have 
been “spotty,” he said, and not rep- 
resentative of the industry. 

The New York Employing Print- 
ers Association has urged members 
to refuse to purchase paper at 
intolerably inflated prices, and to 
report instances of overcharging 
on standard papers. Printers were 
advised to pay no more than the 
legitimate market price and were 
requested to help “stamp out the 
practice of gouging, to which some 
printers have yielded in the er- 
roneous belief that it is the only 
way they can secure paper.” 


Newsprint Investigation 


The plight of small publishers of 
newspapers and other periodicals 
that use newsprint was highlighted 
in March when a subcommittee 
of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee launched an investigation. 

In a move to alleviate the distress 
of the small users who said they 
were being “squeezed” by currently 
limited supplies, nearly forty large 
newspaper publishers promised the 
committee, whose chairman is Sen- 
ator Homer E. Capehart, Indiana, 
that they would do everything pos- 
sible, individually and through the 
associations, to assure continued 
publication of newspapers. 

The publishers also designated a 
seven-man committee to examine 
the difficulties confronting small 
publications not covered by second 
class privileges. Many of these, 
which depend on jobber or printer 
sources for their newsprint, have 
been unable to get supplies or have 
been charged such exorbitant prices 
that they have been faced with 
shutting down. Asking prices of $150 
to $300 a ton were reported, in con- 
trast to the prevailing market price 
of $85 a ton at New York. 

The large publishers, in counter- 
ing charges that they were monopo- 
lizing supplies of newsprint through 
ownership of mills or control of 
their production, pointed out that 
no publisher, large or small, was 
getting as much newsprint as he 
needed these days. 

Contributing to the inadequate 
supply of newsprint is a shortage 
of box cars in this country and Can- 
ada, a shortage further aggravated 
by adverse weather conditions and 
by diversion of the cars in Canada 
to the shipment of grain for Europe. 
So acute was the situation in March 
that daily newspapers in several 
sections of the country had to cur- 
tail advertising. 











Tue FAMous American inventor, Thomas 
Edison, spent part of his early years (very 
early) as reporter, compositor, pressman, 
and news agent. 

At twelve, young Edison wanted money 
to buy materials for chemical experiments, 
and began to sell newspapers and sweets 
on the train running between Lake Huron 
and Detroit. He was allowed to make his 
headquarters in the baggage van, and soon 
he could be seen walking through the 
train, selling to the passengers and the peo- 
ple on the platforms of the various stations. 

Then the Civil War broke out. There 
was a rush for newspapers, and Edison 
made record sales at fancy prices, having 
sold as many as 1,000 in one day. He was 
so elated that he decided to publish a 
newspaper himself. 

He acted at once. In Detroit he bought 
a diminutive press which had been used 
for printing menu cards for a hotel, pro- 
cured a font of type, and somehow learned 
to use these. Edison managed to haul his 
press and type on board. Behold the re- 
sult! The Weekly Herald appears, three 
cents a copy, probably the first newspaper 
to be printed in a railway train. 

The railway paper confined itself chiefly 
to giving out the news of the small places 
along the line. He gathered all this news 
from telegraph operators, railway workers, 
passengers, and tradesmen. He set the type 
and did the presswork while the train was 
in motion, in addition to selling candy, 
figs, dates, magazines, and, of course—his 
newspaper. 

“About as large as a handkerchief” was 
the Weekly Herald. It was a three-column 
sheet, printed on both sides. There were 
some mistakes—but what could you expect 
when the compositor has to be his own 
proofreader and do so many other things? 

Stephenson, the great British engineer, 
visited America about this time and he 
chanced to ride on Edison’s train. He was 
much interested in this thoughtful boy’s 
paper. After buying a copy and reading it 
he was warm in his praise. 

“My compliments,” he said. “Your 
newspaper is as good as many I have seen 
edited by men twice your age. Will you 
run me off a thousand copies—a special 
edition?” 

That was a big order for the Edison 
Press. The usual edition was from one 
to two hundred a week, and it called for 
hard work to get out this extra thousand. 
But the papers were duly delivered and 
Stephenson passed them on so that they 
found their way to many parts of the 
world. Even the dignified English Times 


Edison: BOY PRINTER AND 
NEWSPAPER PROPRIETOR 
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praised Edison’s journalistic work and 
quoted choice extracts from the paper. 

In addition to printing the paper, Edi- 
son used to study chemistry and perform 
experiments in the baggage-van. One fate- 
ful day the train gave a sudden jolt and 
a stick of phosphorus fell from a shelf to 
the floor. The chemical flared up with a 
fierce flame and a blinding smoke. Had not 
the conductor rushed in and extinguished 
the flames, the consequences might have 
been disastrous to the whole train. 

Naturally the conductor was furious. He 
realized that the whole train might have 
been set on fire, and the lives of the pas- 
sengers endangered. Then what could he 
say to excuse himself for letting a young 
boy take such liberties on his train? He 
boxed Edison’s ears so soundly as to deafen 
him, ‘and as soon as they pulled in to the 
next station pitched out press and type, 
chemicals and apparatus, and editor-comp- 
pressman as well. 

With ears still tingling, Edison ruefully 
gathered up the wreckage, and returned 
home with what was left of the “Railway 
Press.” But young printers have to have 
stout hearts if they are to make headway. 
(“My message to you is to be courageous,” 
were the words he broadcast to the world 
many years after.) With his mother’s per- 
mission, Edison set up his press in the cel- 
lar of their home at Port Huron, and he 
began again. 

Edison changed the name and character 
of the paper, calling it Paul Pry. Unlike 
its predecessor, it specialized in personal 
gossip and jokes about the various peo- 
ple in Port Huron, where Edison lived. He 
knew little of the law of libel. Neither did 
the victims of Paul Pry. But they did be- 
lieve in direct action. 

The blow fell. One of Paul Pry’s readers 
found his own name in the paper, coupled 
with an unpleasant piece of gossip. It made 
him furious. 

“T’ll make that editor smart for this!” he 
snarled to himself. And off he went in 
search of him. It was not long before he 
found the boy in a street by the river—the 
St. Clair. He halted him at once. 

“So you are the fellow that printed that 
piece about me in the paper, are you?” he 
shouted. And seizing Edison roughly, he 
heaved him with a great splash into the 
chill waters of the river. 

This ducking cooled off the ardor of 
the young editor. It was the end of Paul 
Pry. It cooled off Edison’s interest in the 
whole printing business, and so he said 
“Good-bye” to the composing-stick and 
press, to return to it no more. ; 


* '1947 MARKS THE CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE OF THE BIRTH OF THOMAS EDISON * 
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@ THERE is definitely a place for and 
a genuine need for newspapers in 
many smaller communities. But to 
compete with metropolitan dailies, 
which can reach almost every ham- 
let overnight (thanks to today’s 
transportation and distribution fa- 
cilities), the community newspaper 
‘ must offer some real advantages not 
available to the big city publica- 
tions. These potential advantages 
are (1) the opportunity to print 
news of local interest, and (2) the 
ability to give low-cost, local, no- 
waste circulation . .. plus local news 
interest .. . to the advertisements 
of community merchants. And the 
best way to capitalize upon these 
unique advantages is through the 
generous use of pictures. Which 
poses the important question: “For 
picture newspapers in smaller com- 
munities, is offset the answer?” 


FOR PICTURE NEWSPAPERS 
IN SMALLER COMMUNITIES 


a Uffeel the rtuwee P 


By GLENN J. CHURCH 


Few modest-sized newspapers have 
their own photoengraving depart- 
ments. Nor could they afford the 
expense and time involved in buy- 
ing printing plates from an outside 
supplier ... particularly if he be 
in another community. 

Whether or not it is a cure-all for 
this condition, at least a few com- 
munity publishers have found the 
remedy in offset lithography. 

One of the most successful of these 
is Rigby Owen, publisher of the 
Daily World, Opelousas, Louisiana. 
The first successful daily newspaper 
published by offset, the Daily World, 
since its first edition on December 
24, 1939, now has a circulation of 
3,000. With the recent installation 
of a larger web-fed press, the circu- 
lation is expected to be 
increased to 5,000 within 
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the next six months. 
Methods of producing 
newspapers by offset vary. 
Some papers use machine- 
set composition; some use 
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most plants: 
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“Riptide,” a weekly published in 
Santa Cruz, California, is a 5- 
column, 16-inch tabloid newspaper. 
Although it competes with a morn- 
ing and an afternoon daily, in a 
city of only 23,000 inhabitants, 
“Riptide” has continued to prosper 
because, according to its publisher, 
it is different. The editor of “Rip- 
tide” comments: ‘‘We do not even 
consider ourselves in competition 
with the two local letterpress dai- 
lies; we are in an entirely different 
field. We are able to do so much 
more with local pictures than 
either of the other papers that 
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A Partial List of U. 8. 


Newspapers Being Printed 
by Offet Lithography 
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CHERRYLAND REVIEW 
Traverse City, Michigan 


CHRISTIAN BEACON 
Collingswood, New Jersey 


CLARION REMINDER 
Clarion, Iowa 


DAILY WORLD 
Opalousas, Louisiana 


GREENWICH VILLAGE SKETCH 
Greenwich Village, New York 


OZAUKEE PRESS 
Port Washington, Wisconsin 


RIPTIDE 
Santa Cruz, California 


SIBLEY ADVISOR 
Sibley, Iowa 


S1oux FALLS SHOPPING NEws 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


SoutH SAN FRANCISCO 
ENTERPRISE 
S. San Francisco, California 


STEELE COUNTY PHOTO NEWS 
Owatonna, Minnesota 
SUGAR PINE PRESS 
Westwood, California 
TRENTON TIMES 
Trenton, New Jersey 
(Sunday supplement) 
WARREN SENTINEL 
Front Royal, Virginia 
WATERTOWN REMINDER 
Watertown, South Dakota 


WORTHINGTON REMINDER 





Bs Worthington, Minnesota 
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actual size, of the newspaper is 
made up and on it is indicated the 
space to be occupied by headings, 
editorial matter, pictures, and ad- 
vertisements. This is the pattern 
followed later on by the makeup 
department when assembling the 
various units into the completed 
newspaper. 

Copy released for publication goes 
first to the line-composing machines 
where it is set and cast in slugs. 
Galley proofs of the type, on regu- 
lar newsprint, go imme- 
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lousas, Louisiana, first successful daily 
newspaper to be published by offset 
lithography, issued its first edition on 
December 24, 1939. It is a 5-column, 
15-inch newspaper, and runs from a 
daily edition of 10 or 12 pages to Sun- 
day editions of up to 26 pages. Ac- 
cording to the editor, printing the paper 
by offset is not more economical, but 
the local reader interest created by the 
extensive use of pictures, together with 
the greater flexibility offered advertis- 
ers, increases income. The production 
procedure followed at the “Daily World” 
is outlined in detail in this article. 
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reproduction proofs are 
pulled on white coated 
paper. 

These proofs are then 
sent to the makeup de- 
partment, where they are 
mounted in position with 
the pictures (when actual 
size) in accordance with 
the original layout, upon 
dummy pages. When the 
pasted-up dummy is com- 
plete, it is ready for pho- 
tographing. (Pictures and 
other material which must 
be enlarged or reduced in 
size are, of course, photo- 
graphed separately and 
“stripped” into the nega- 
tive made from the actual 
size copy.) 

In the camera room, the 
pasted-up pages are pho- 
tographed ...a line neg- 
ative being made of the 
line copy; a halftone neg- 
ative of the photographs. 
These two negatives, to- 
gether with those made of 
any odd-sized material, 
are then stripped together 
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LEFT: Also a 5-column, tabloid size 
newspaper, “The Enterprise’ is pub- 
lished weekly in South San Francisco, 
California. Each week it prints several 
pictures of local events, using 133- 
line screen halftones. Unlike most 
small letterpress-printed papers, “‘The 
Enterprise” plant is equipped with 
every facility necessary to the produc- 
tion of the publication: Typesetting 
machines, proof presses, camera, plate- 
making equipment, press, and folder 
... thus making it possible to control 
every operation, fit them into a def- 
inite assembly line procedure, and to 
meet its regular rigid time schedules. 


After the press run, the 
newspapers are folded,: col- 
lated, and inserted by hand, 
a task which has been han- 








with opaque Scotch tape 
into one complete two- 
page unit. Areas which are not to 
print are opaqued out; faint areas 
which are to print are tooled out. 

The next step is to sensitize the 
aluminum or zinc printing plate 
with chemicals so that light passing 
through the negative can “print” 
the copy on the plate. When the 
sensitized plate is dry it is placed in 
a vacuum printing frame with the 
sensitized surface up. The negative 
is then placed over it and the frame 
positioned for exposure under a 
carbon arc lamp. 

After exposure the plate is “de- 
veloped,” a procedure involving rub- 
bing ink over the surface of the 
plate, and placing the plate in a de- 
veloping trough and then washing 
off everything but the image to be 


printed. The next step is “gum- 
ming” the plate, after which it is 
ready for press. 

Originally the equipment used to 
print the Daily World was a 17 by 22 
sheet-fed press. On this press, at a 
speed of up to 5,000 impressions per 
hour, the paper was printed two 
tabloid pages at a time, five runs 
being required for a ten-page edi- 
tion. Recently this plant has in- 
stalled a web-fed offset press to 
handle the newspaper, devoting the 
17 by 22 sheet-fed press exclusively 
to the plant’s job work. 


Data Through Courtesy of 


American Type Founders 


dled by the carrier boys. 

Since practically no new offset 
press equipment has been available 
for the past few years, most of the 
offset newspaper plants today have 
been in operation long enough to 
have encountered the pitfalls of the 
process as well as to have enjoyed 
its advantages. The Ozaukee Press, 
Port Washington, Wisconsin, is an 
outstanding example of what can 
be accomplished by progressive 
community newspaper organiza- 
tions which are endowed with the 
vision, initiative, and courage. 

_“A new project always has some 
trials and tribulations,” says Asso- 
ciate Publisher William F. Schanen 
II, “and the Ozaukee Press had its 
share of hardships.” Begun in 1940, 
in a county with 20,000 population 
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in which three weekly newspapers 
were already established, the Ozau- 
kee Press has become one of the 
outstanding offset weeklies in the 
country. Today the circulation is 4,- 
300, which is 2,500 more than the 
average of the paper’s competitors. 

One of the most difficult problems 
he encountered, according to Mr. 
Schanen, was getting a competent 
pressman. A number of difficulties 
arose when an attempt was made 
to teach a letterpress man to op- 
erate the offset press. Mr. Schanen 
feels that the ideal plan is to hire a 
pressman trained to handle offset 
equipment. 

Another problem arose in secur- 
ing competent camera and plate- 
making personnel, where again his 
experience proved that employing 
skilled workmen, even though more 
expensive than competitors’ em- 
ployes, was the best solution. 

Still another problem was folding 
and collating. Sheets had to be 
folded and inserted by hand, a total 
of four inserts for a twenty-page 
paper, climaxed with a hand fold to 
post office size. 


High Praise for Method 


On the asset side of the ledger, 
however, Mr. Schanen has highest 
praise for the offset method of com- 
munity newspaper production. One 
of the advantages which he points 
out is unrestricted freedom in the 
use of local pictures. Half of the 
pictures used are contributed by his 
enthusiastic readers. Mr. Schanen 
emphatically states that there is no 
doubt but that pictures have built 
the paper’s circulation. 

This same freedom is possible in 
soliciting and making up display 
advertisements. The advertising 
manager of the Ozaukee Press takes 
along a pair of scissors to clip items 
from dealers’ catalogs and litera- 
ture with which to make up their 
local ads. ; 

Mr. Schanen believes that for a 
new paper offset offers the best op- 
portunities. He feels that as manu- 
facturers turn out more compact 
camera and. platemaking equip- 
ment, and collating and folding 
machines, the shop which is now 
equipped for letterpress will be able 
to enter the offset field with less 
difficulty. 

Out on the Pacific Coast, the 
Riptide of Santa Cruz, California, 
started from scratch only a few 
years ago to become firmly and 
popularly established in a city of 
23,000 already served by a morning 
and an afternoon daily. 

According to the editor, Fred E. 
Darke, the success of Riptide may 
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Say About Preacess: 





“Our composition costs are 
reduced because one picture 
tells the story of many words. 
In each issue we print from 
ten to twenty pictures of local 
events.” 


“We have eliminated stereo- 
typing of national advertising 
matter. The agencies simply 
send us proofs which we pho- 
tograph and then reproduce 
as good as the original.” 


“Offset offers great possibil- 
ities to the smaller communi- 
ty newspaper. Imagine being 
able to print the pictures of a 
subscriber’s new farm equip- 
ment purchased from a local 
dealer or of quadruplet calves 
borm in the community, or of 
any one of the hundreds of 
newsworthy human interest 
daily happenings in a smaller 
community.” 


“People like pictures. Life 
magazine has proved that na- 
tionally; we have proved it 
locally.” 


“We have not fully exploited 
the advertising possibilities of 
offset. We are planning such 
activities as taking pictures of 
clothing modeled by local peo- 
ple, for use in advertisements 
of local merchants, to inject 
local news interest into their 
advertising.” 


“We are able to do much 
more than our competitors 
with local pictures.” 
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be attributed to the fact that it is 
different. “We do not fear competi- 
tion from our letterpress dailies,” 
says Mr. Darke, “because we are in 
an entirely different field. True, we 
carry a summary of the week’s 
news, but we can do so much more 
with local pictures than the other 
newspapers that we are in a class 
by ourselves.” 

Composition expenses on Riptide 
have been cut considerably because 
pictures are used to tell the story. 
Stereotyping mats from national 


advertisers has been eliminated. 
Agencies send reproduction proofs 
of the complete advertisements, the 
local dealer’s signature is inserted, 
and the ad is ready for the camera. 

In the field of local advertising, 
Riptide has only scratched the sur- 
face of all the possibilities. Future 
plans call for photographing local 
people modeling the clothes sold by 
local retailers, and Santa Cruzans 
using other products and services 
offered by merchants in the com- 
munity. Thus will be injected into 
local advertising highly desirable 
and effective local news interest. 

Offset has also widened numerous 
other horizons for Riptide. In the 
job printing department, the offset 
press plays the role of producing 
varied, distinctive, different print- 
ing. The work of local artists can 
be reproduced without the time and 
expense involved in buying cuts. 

The South San Francisco Enter- 
prise also makes excellent use of 
its offset press in the job printing 
department. According to its pub- 
lisher: “Probably the most impor- 
tant factor in assuring success with 
an offset installation is the devel- 
opment of the commercial and job 
work. The plant with offset equip- 
ment really has something to sell. 
It need not shy away from the un- 
usual printed piece because it can 
print anything that the camera can 
photograph.” 


No Mechanical Limitations 


Editor Owen, of the Opelousas, 
Louisiana, Daily World is also gen- 
erous with his praise of the flex- 
ibility of the offset process: “Our 
ad salesman may forget all of the 
mechanical limitations of the or- 
dinary newspaper shop.” 

Makeup of ads in the Daily World 
office also effects considerable sav- 
ing. On the average ad there is a 
saving of 50 per cent over the 
makeup time required in letterpress 
plants. On complicated ads, where 
mortises, routing, or remounting of 
cuts would be required, the saving 
is even greater. The saving of time 
on locally composed ads is in addi- 
tion to that effected by the use of 
proofs on national promotion. The 
Daily World has found that a girl 
handy with drawing pens can do 
more work in a couple hours than 
an experienced ad compositor can 
do in a day. 

And that’s the story ... by some 
of the publishers of leading offset 
newspapers who have had an op- 
portunity to give the process a fair 
trial. For picture newspapers in the 
smaller communities, perhaps offset 
is the answer. 
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FORGING TOMORROW'S MARKETS 


@For ANYONE to point to the 
graphic arts industry as “the busi- 
ness man’s vehicle for forging to- 
morrow’s markets” is quite like a 
prize fighter pointing to his picture 
in the paper and saying “Boy, look 
at me! What muscle!” This is so, 
especially when a representative of 
the graphic arts industry says it. 

But there’s a reason for pointing 
to the industry as an instrument for 
forging tomorrow’s markets. 

For one thing, creative artists, 
publishers of newspapers and mag- 
azines as well as books, printers, 
engravers, typographers, and the 
other trade shops and suppliers of 
materials and equipment in this 
great industry have for a long time 
been playing a magnificent part in 
the shaping of markets and they 
will play a big part in helping to 
develop the new era of high stand- 
ards in the future. 

The graphic arts industry has 
been the leader in the development 
of this age of mass production. The 
printing press was the forerunner 
of many of the currently elaborate 
metal, wood, and plastic working 
machines. The printing press pro- 
duced its identical products by the 
thousands while the silversmith, 
the tailor, the bootmaker, and many 
other artisans were still producing 
our daily necessities by hand at 
very high prices. 

Yes, the graphic arts industry has 
helped shape the markets of the 
past and there is every reason to 
believe that it will play an even 
more important role in expanding 
and developing the traditionally 
high standards of living for Amer- 
icans in the future. 

How will this be brought about? 
Nearly everyone would agree that 
public opinion is constantly being 
shaped by the printed word and 
picture. Public relations of industry 
and business are constantly being 
improved and developed by printed 
media. Labor relations are being 
cultivated to integrate industry by 
graphic presentations. 

And from these facts it is easy to 
see that the graphic arts are one of 
America’s most powerful instru- 
ments in the creation of a strong 
economy and that the role which 
is being played by this industry in 
forging tomorrow’s markets will be 
limited only by the ability of the 
public to read and understand the 
products of the printing press. 


BY ERIC DEUBNER 


For this industry to understand 
and be appreciative of its tremen- 
dous responsibilities, those who are 
directing its efforts and those who 
fabricate its products must seek 
diligently for the problems of our 
nation to which the many products 
of the graphic arts industry will be 
fittingly applied. 

There is an old story of the citizen 
who, walking down the street, came 
upon a construction job. Approach- 
ing the workman he inquired: 

“What are you doing?” 

“Carrying bricks,’ the workman 
wearily replied. 

Advancing to a second man, the 
citizen repeated his question, only 
to hear him reply: 

“I’m earning a living for myself 
and my family.” 

But a third workman, asked the 
same question, answered: 

“Sir, I am helping to construct a 
great cathedral!” 


Tackling a Dual Task 


Today, after several decades of 
being instrumental in the develop- 
ment of our leading industries such 
as steel, lumber, aircraft, chemical, 
automobile, transportation, radio, 
fuel, and so many others, the in- 
dustry which has been built around 
the printing press is tackling a dual 
task! ; 

1. The graphic arts industry is tak- 
ing stock of itself and revital- 
izing its mechanics to again 
become not only a helper of other 
industries but a leader of them. 

. It is also placing itself in a posi- 
tion in which it may counsel 
business in its multiplicity of 
problems. 

In recognition of its responsibili- 
ties, the graphic arts industry is 
calling upon engineers and scien- 
tists to examine its own operations 
and its own functions. New eyes 
have the facility of seeing the for- 
est rather than the trees. They are 
also capable of questioning proce- 
dures and processes which an in- 
dustry follows through mere force 
of habit through generations. New 
minds are not hampered by tradi- 
tions and often venture successfully 
onto unknown paths of exploration 
and open up new frontiers which 
older minds, because of inertia and 
complacency, unduly and unwar- 
rantedly fear. 


The constantly rising standard of 
living for which the United States 
is regarded throughout the world is 
a stern master. The American work- 
men, of which the graphic arts 
craftsmen are illustrative, will not 
tolerate reversion to the “good old 
days.” Neither will the customers or 
management of this industry. 

All Americans possess one main 
objective: the improvement of our 
national standards. To accomplish 
this, the graphic arts industry will 
continue to produce better quality, 
with greater employment, at equiv- 
alent wages, and a reasonable re- 
turn on an increasing investment. 
All of these accomplishments are 
demanded of every segment of the 
graphic arts industry. Only those 
stout of heart can survive. This in- 
dustry may have labored under the 
feeling of being mature. But so has 
every industry for ages past. Nature 
shows that maturity is the first evi- 
dence of death. 

The crafts which make up the 
graphic arts industry are devoting 
time and money to self improve- 
ment and advanced studies to pre- 
pare for the job ahead of them. 

Management is recognizing the 
new opportunities and is fostering 
all the plans of its national asso- 
ciation, the Printing Industry of 
America, as well as unifying and 
fortifying itself in local, state, and 
regional associations for the job of 
forging tomorrow’s markets. 

The entire industry is shedding 
the earlier pioneer’s garments of 
rugged individualism for the pio- 
neer of tomorrow’s role of a con- 
certed industry working to further 
democracy, by example. 

Through organization, graphic 
arts industry is asking each other 
industry and each business in the 
United States as well as each citizen 
“what are your problems?” It is 
advising them through services of a 
scientific nature that their prob- 
lems somewhere include a job for 
the printing press and the industry 
which is built around it. 

The graphic arts industry is now 
expanding its research to sell and 
harmonize all the elements of our 
economy. By self examination, by 
constantly searching and repeated 
investigation of all the problems, 
needs, and wants of all industry, it 
is, through the medium of the 
printed word and picture, forging 
tomorrow’s markets. 
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@ Earty in the closing decade of 
the nineteenth century two then 
unrelated events occurred, about 
two years apart and in two widely 
separated sections of the country. 
In the East an organization whose 
roots go back more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years and which was 
to become one of the largest and 
best known in the printing equip- 
ment industry, was incorporated, 
and a boy was born in the Middle 
West. This boy and man spent the 
greater part of the next forty years 
preparing himself to become exec- 
utive head of that corporation. 

Thomas Roy Jones did not, of 
course, have specifically in mind 
being president of American Type 
Founders, Incorporated, but he did 
have a pretty clear idea, even in his 
teens, where he wanted to go in the 
business world He prepared himself, 
step by step, methodically, for his 
present position of responsibility 
and of influence which now has 
extended to a point well beyond the 
graphic arts industry. 

Tom Jones was born in Kingman, 
Kansas, on April 26, 1890, the son of 
a small town physician who later 
moved to Arkansas City, Kansas, 
where Tom spent his boyhood. Dr. 
Jones believed in work for boys, so 
Tom first began working during his 
summer vacations when he was 
twelve. At sixteen, while he was still 
in high school, his curiosity was 
aroused when he watched the city 
engineer on a surveying project. 
Tom was fascinated and asked so 
many questions that the engineer 
gave him a job as rodman on a city 
surveying gang. The engineer was 
a talented teacher and the boy an 
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apt and eager pupil, generously en- 
dowed with mechanical aptitudes. 

At this point Tom began a prac- 
tice which he has continued ever 
since—reading and studying “after 
hours” to fit himself for the next 
rung up the ladder on the way to 
his ultimate goal. It’s his formula 
for success which he recommends 
to all young people. He bought 
books on civil and municipal en- 
gineering and studied them under 
the guidance of his employer. 


Preparation Pays Dividends 


This plus factor which he brought 
to the job paid dividends in a very 
short time. When the city engineer 
accepted a similar post in Seattle, 
he recommended that Tom succeed 
him. Thus, before he was eighteen, 
Tom found himself city engineer of 
his home town, population of 7,500. 
Mornings he went to high school, 
handling the city job afternoons, 
evenings, and on week-ends. He laid 
out and paved streets, laid sewers, 
erected bridges, planned an electric 
trolley line, all the while doing 
a great deal of the mechanical work 
himself. 

Much as he liked the job, Tom 
did not neglect his formal educa- 
tion. He enrolled in the University 
of Kansas, but continued to work 
for Arkansas City during his sum- 
mer vacations. After he graduated 
with a degree in engineering, he 
and an associate professor from 
the university took a hiking trip 
into Canada and down to the West 
Coast of the United States. 

When he reached Portland, Ore- 
gon, he decided to stay there and 
get a job. It was a tough year to 
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find employment and the best he 
could do at the time was to take a 
job as “pick and shovel artist” at 
$12 a week with a railroad section 
gang on the Oregon-Washington 
Railway and Navigation Company. 
When the chief engineer learned 
that Tom had an engineering de- 
gree, he offered him a place in the 
office. This led to an engineering 
position with the Pacific Power and 
Light Company, where for the next 
three years he gained experience in 
hydroelectric engineering. 

Again looking far beyond the im- 
mediate job, Tom began to accu- 
mulate and study all the books he 
could find on manufacturing and 
factory management, to supple- 
ment his engineering experience. 
He worked in the factory, too, while 
employed as an engineer, to get 
first-hand experience in machine 
shop work. He was saving all his 
money to attend the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where he 
would use the two scholarships that 
had been awarded him when he 
was at the University of Kansas. 

Then he made an important de- 
cision. Not satisfied with the prog- 
ress he was making in Oregon, and 
being convinced there was a poor 
future in engineering, he changed 
plans at the last minute and went 
to the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. He liked 
engineering but he felt he needed 
more knowledge of business. So at 
Harvard he studied business man- 
agement, economics, finance, and 
related subjects which added to his 
practical background would fit him 
for an executive position in busi- 
ness or industry. 
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Tom worked his way through 
Harvard just as he did as an under- 
graduate at Kansas, by taking en- 
gineering jobs in and around Bos- 
ton. He had almost completed his 
studies when the country went to 
war. Entering the Army as a first 
lieutenant in the ordnance depart- 
ment, a branch of the military es- 
tablishment then woefully unpre- 
pared, Tom assisted in organizing 
the production division. He was pro- 
moted to captain and transferred 
to the purchase, storage, and traf- 
fic department of the General Staff 
under General W. Goethals, who 
was famous as the builder of the 
Panama Canal. Captain Jones was 
one of the youngest commissioned 
officers on the General Staff. 

While in the Army, Tom contin- 
ued with his habit of studying after 
hours, looking to the day when he 
would be out of uniform. He turned 
down a chance for promotion to 
major because he wanted to get 
back into industry as soon as his 
war job was finished. 


Serves as Coordinator 


One of Tom’s military assign- 
ments was to serve as the Army 
coordinator on the War Industries 
Board, the War Production Board 
of World War I. When George Peek, 
who headed the WIB, became the 
president of the Moline Plow Com- 
pany in Rockford, Illinois, he took 
with him young Jones, who was not 
yet thirty, and made him assistant 
works manager, later the manager, 
of the automotive division, which 
made motors for tractors. Another 
man who went from the General 
Staff to Moline at the same time, as 
the general manager, was General 
Hugh Johnson, “Old Ironpants” of 
NRA and Blue Eagle fame. 

During his five years at Moline, 
where he put to good use the things 
he had learned in his studies of 
factory management, Jones came 
to realize that even an engineering 
and manufacturing background was 
still not broad enough to qualify 
him for a top executive position. So 
he read books on financial manage- 
ment. This outside reading, added 
to his studies in business adminis- 
tration at Harvard, helped fit him 
for a post of greater responsibility 
as assistant general manager of 
the Cincinnati Milling Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in which position 
his many duties included financial 
management. 

Here he soon learned there was 
another facet of management he 
must study—sales and sales man- 
agement. Up to this point Tom had 








concentrated upon directing the 
manufacture of industrial products. 
He knew little about their dis- 
tribution—how they were sold, how 
to build and direct a sales organi- 
zation. He cultivated the friendship 
of a man who knew sales and was 
willing to help him. He joined the 
American Management Association, 
read sales magazines and books, at- 
tended sales and sales management 
conferences, thus acquiring a sales 
background which was of value in 
his next position. 

When the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company in Cleveland needed some 
managerial assistance during 1929, 








































Jones recommended a_ voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy and reor- 
ganization under 77-B of the Bank- 
ruptcy Laws. 

As president and general manager 
of the American Type Founders, Mr. 
Jones spent the next three years 
getting the company back on its 
feet. The two million dollar annual 
deficit was cut to $700,000 in 1934; 
to $350,000 in 1935. The company 
was freed from court jurisdiction in 
1936 and by 1937 was a half million 
dollars in the black. Last year’s net 
profit was just short of a million 
dollars, the best peacetime year 
since 1929. 







A director and member of executive committee of Junior Achievement, Incorporated, Mr. Jones 
greets teen-age president of one of four Junior Achievement companies sponsored by ATF. Groups 
form actual corporations to handle a product or service, thus acquiring practical business experience 


Thomas Roy Jones came in as vice- 
president and general manager, his 
first position in the graphic arts 
industry. Three years later Ameri- 
can Type Founders found itself in 
financial difficulties, as did so many 
companies in those depression days. 
A net profit of nearly a million and 
a half dollars in 1929 had tobog- 
ganed to a loss of more than two 
million dollars a year in 1932 and 
1933. 

Drastic action was called for. So 
the bankers virtually “shanghaied” 
Mr. Jones into the picture. He was 
brought in on an audited statement, 
which he discovered was several 
million dollars off. There were so 
many conflicting interests and the 
situation was so involved that Mr. 


During World War II the manu- 
facturing facilities of ATF, as were 
those of other printing equipment 
companies, were almost entirely de- 
voted to war production. During the 
reconversion period since the end 
of the war Mr. Jones and the board 
of directors have put into execution 
an expansion program which had 
been blue-printed before the war 
interrupted. 

Because the scope of its mana- 
gerial ability, manufacturing know- 
how, and the financial resources is 
greater than that required for the 
making of printing equipment only, 
and in order to broaden the base of 
operations for the benefit of its 
5,000 stockholders, the company has 
branched out into other fields. In 
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addition to printing machinery and 
type, ATF now makes sound record- 
ing devices, chrome metal] and plas- 
tic kitchen and dinette furniture, 
sheet plastics, and hardwood ply- 
wood products. These products are 
manufactured by wholly owned 
subsidiaries of ATF Incorporated, 
the name of the new holding com- 
pany organized last year. Mr. Jones 
is president of this parent corpora- 
tion, and chairman of the board of 


each of the manufacturing subsid- 
iaries, which include American Type 
Founders, Incorporated, manufac- 
turer of printing machinery and 
foundry type, and American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation, dis- 
tributor of printing equipment and 
supplies made by American Type 
Founders, Incorporated, and other 
manufacturers of. the graphic arts 
machinery. The printing machinery 
and type plant is at the home office 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey; factories 
which make the other products are 
located in Poughkeepsie, Olean, and 
Friendship, New York; in Pasadena, 
California, and in Daystrom, North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Jones and others in the com- 
pany emphasize that this expansion 
and diversification implies no neg- 
lect of its original field of activity, 
the printing industry. Retention 
of the letters ATF in the name of 
the parent corporation indicates a 
desire to preserve the original iden- 
tity. The printing equipment divi- 
sion itself expanded last year by 
acquiring the Valette line of cam- 
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eras and platemaking equipment to 
round out its line of lithographic 
products for the graphic arts. 

Mr. Jones’ formula of work and 
experience plus study and prepara- 
tion for the next job carried him to 
a place in top management while 
he was still in his early forties. Did 
he stop studying then, in the belief 
that there were no new fields to 
master? Decidedly not. About the 
time he joined the American Type 


Founders he was becoming aware 
that he had neglected one of the 
most important phases of manage- 
ment—human relations. As he looks 
back now, he thinks perhaps he 
should have studied this subject 
first, ahead of all the rest. 


Studies Human Relations 


He keeps up to date on the other 
important aspects of management 
but in recent years Mr. Jones has 
devoted a major portion of his 
thinking and studying to gaining a 
better understanding of the science 
of human relations, a subject cov- 
ering not only industrial or labor 
relations but public relations as 
well. As a result he has become 
widely known as a proponent of 
more management attention to the 
human relations aspects of indus- 
trial operation, and is an active 
participant in organizations which 
work toward that end. 

Mr. Jones is a trustee of Indus- 
trial Relations Counselors, which is 
a non-profit, industry-supported or- 
ganization devoted to studying bet- 
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ABOVE: A close-up of the of- 
fice entrance at ATF’s impos- 
ing factory at Elizabeth. This 
entrance may be glimpsed in 
photograph at left. This is the 
printing machinery and type 
plant; other ATF factories 
are located in ‘New York, Cal- 
ifornia and North Carolina 


LEFT: An aerial view of the 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, fac- 
tory, where printing equip- 
ment and the foundry type 
are manufactured. From this 
home office, under the able 
management of Mr. Jones, 
ATF holdings have expanded 
into numerous other fields, 
including sound recording 
devices, metal and plastic 
furniture, sheet plastics, and 
hardwood plywood products 





ter practical relations in industry. 
He is a director of the American 
Management Association, and he is 
the chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee of the New Jersey 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he 
was president for three years. He 
is a past chairman of the employ- 
ment relations committee of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. He was a member of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s first labor-man- 
agement conference in 1942, and 
was a panel member and later full 
member of the War Labor Board, 
where he “learned a great deal 
about human relations.” Recently 
he was elected to the board of di- 
rectors of Fred Rudge, Incorpo- 
rated, an advertising agency which 
specializes in the promotion of bet- 
ter industrial and public relations. 

Another evidence of the impor- 
tance Mr. Jones attaches to the 
subject is the fact that ATF has 
among its top executives a recently 
appointed “manager of human re- 
lations” who is in charge of every- 
thing to do with human contacts, 
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both within and outside the organ- 
. ization. As “liaison officer” between 
top management and men in the 
office and plant, it is his duty to 
help resolve differences and pro- 
mote better understanding between 
them. It is part of his duty, also, to 
know how telephone operators han- 
dle calls—to see that they don’t, by 
improper attitude or tone of voice, 
misrepresent the company or an- 
tagonize the caller. Mr. Jones de- 
fines a human relations policy, in 
its application to all phases of a 
company’s operations, internal and 
external, as “a corporate way of 
living.” It is a manner of living in 
which he has great faith. 

Mr. Jones is active in numerous 
other local or national organiza- 
tions which, along with those al- 
ready mentioned, may all be said to 
be devoted to the broad common 
purposes of preserving and perfect- 
ing the free enterprise system, and 
of improving the standard of living 
and promoting the happiness of hu- 
man beings in our modern, rather 
complex, industrialized society. He 
is a trustee and the chairman of 
the finance committee of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
which was formed during the war 
to help the business men plan quick 
reconversion from war production 
to high-level peacetime production 
and employment, and which is now 
formulating a sixteen-project re- 
search program designed to help 








stabilize the national economy and 
to prevent major depressions which 
have caused so much human misery 
in the past. As a member of the 
Economic Council of New Jersey, 
he is helping expedite a $100,000,- 
000 program of new housing for 
veterans and the many others who 
are now encountering extreme diffi- 
culty in finding living quarters. 

Characteristic of Mr. Jones’ keen 
interest in the education of youth 
for business and civic leadership is 
his work with Junior Achievement, 
Incorporated, of which he is a di- 
rector and member of the executive 
committee. This unique organiza- 
tion, sponsored by business men, is 
dedicated to the education of Amer- 
ican youth of 15 to 21 years of age 
in the ways and methods of “the 
business system which built Amer- 
ica.” The keynote of the Junior 
Achievement program is “learn by 
doing.” Groups of teen agers in a 
community, with the help of adult 
advisors from a local business or- 
ganization, form an actual corpora- 
tion for the manufacture and sale 
of a product or service. 

Each Junior Achievement com- 
pany finances itself, manages it- 
self, produces a product or service, 
sells it, pays wages, and declares 
dividends. The youngsters thus get 
practical experience, in miniature, 
in all phases of business organiza- 
tion and management which will be 








useful when they assume positions 
of responsibility in business and in- 
dustry later. Four such companies 
of ambitious boys and girls in New 
Jersey are now under the sponsor- 
ship of ATF. 

Most busy executives find time to 
pursue a hobby or two, and Mr. 
Jones is no exception. Best of all he 
likes to “putter around” in his com- 
plete workshop at his home in 
Westfield, New Jersey, a pastime 
reminiscent of his youth, when his 
interest in mechanics led to his 
first engineering job. Something of 
a mountain climber in his youth, he 
still enjoys hiking, but no longer 


‘does rope work or dangerous climbs. 


His favorite reading for pleasure is 
in the fields of history and science, 
with paleontology his pet subject. 
He would enjoy going on a scientific 
expedition to dig up a little fossil 
flora and fauna. 

Thomas Roy Jones at 56, head of 
a large corporation and a man of 
wide interests and influence, has 
fulfilled his boyhood ambition to 
reach the top but he is not one to 
rest on his laurels. That way lies 
stagnation, so Mr. Jones will always 
be a student—a student of business 
management, of human relations, 
constantly seeking a better under- 
standing of business and human af- 
fairs and working with like-minded 
people on the promotion of general 
welfare under the free enterprise 
system of our country. 








Emery Cloth Under Grippers 











Hello Skeptics: Some one once long 
ago mentioned that they did not be- 
lieve it was necessary to carry emery 
cloth under the grippers or on the grip- 
pers and that may be so. Yet I, for one, 
like the idea and I want to tell you 
why. We all cannot have new grippers 
every time they get nice and smooth 
from long years of service, and further- 
more, if you can get results with a swell 
trick so much the better for you. It so 
happens that all presses do not have 
those stippled tips on their grippers and 
when Mr. Pressman gets a form full of 
register spots all over the form he wants 
to make sure those grippers do not fail 
him—so on with that emery. 

Another swell thought comes up. 
There are a lot of long prints coming 
up ever so often. A lot of this stuff gets 
out of control due to some ignorance 
and the pressman’s fault, and one is 
the overpacked cylinder or, shall we 
say, makeready in the wrong place. 
Could be. And also you help that long 





By Joseph Kovec 


print by holding that sheet in the grip- 
pers if they can hold it. Well, emery will 
not let it slip. If that sheet tears at the 
ipper edge you should get your cue 
rom that. You are printing with too 
much packing or your ink is too heavy 
and your cylinder may not be riding 
the bearers. Yes, emery can save you 
a lot of grief and maybe your job. So 
do not be afraid to use emery—it never 
was the cause of spoiling any job. 

I want to bring out another true 
story about this emery and how it 
saved my neck many years ago. They 
gave me two nice new presses in a fast 
growing plant in the midwest on the 


old Mississippi about forty years ago— - 


they call the town St. Paul. One of the 
presses would not register and every 
Old-Timer in the plant gave up and was 
licked. It proved to be a mystery for a 








long time, even the Boss could not solve 
this riddle. So here is where I came into 
the picture, a fine promotion. It seemed 
like they wanted to get rid of me. 
“There they are, Joe, brand new, and 
bes are all yours.” 
ell, I made a few squawks and took 
over and after a few trials and slips I 
began to get the bean working and 
pl this outfit plenty of thought. Yes, 
went to bed with it and there is where 
I solved that mystery. No help from 
anyone, not in those days. Every man 
for himself. I got the idea about putting 
some emery on those grippers and ev- 
erything went prey swell until the 
Boss got nosey and [ had to spill the 
beans. The whole reason and cause of 
this mystery was that the gripper spring 
was not tight enough. Putting the em- 
ery on before I got wise to that gripper 
spring saved my neck. From there on I 
had things eid much my own way— 
thanks to the emery cloth and the man 


who invented it. 




































@® To THE average craftsman, print- 
ing begins with a case full of type. 
As occasion arises, he orders from 
the founder such fonts as he needs, 
with never a notion of the tremen- 
dous investment in skill, time, and 
money that had to be made before 
he was permitted even to see the 
specimen sheet. The success of his 
own work and the satisfaction of 
the reading public depend more on 
the intricate process known as “fit- 
ting” than upon any other part of 
the art of typography. Yet not one 
of a hundred of even skilled printers 
has more than a hazy idea of what 
“fitting” involves. 

Even among printers the belief is 
widespread that a type face orig- 
inates by some designer submitting 


‘Sitting 
..a vital step in 


the perfection 
of a type face 














































By A. Raymond Hopper 









the drawing of an alphabet to the 
founder who buys it for a Hollywood 
figure and then proceeds to photo- 
graph it to the various sizes to make 
up a Series. 

Nothing, even the imaginary Hol- 
lywood figure, could be further from 
the facts than this over-simplified 
conception of the birth of a type 
face. Between the original drawing, 
which may be of only a few let- 
ters, and the specimen sheet finally 
released to the world is a long chain 
of delicate and precise operations 
that require great skill and trained 
judgment, all of which may, and 
often do, demand an expenditure 
of many thousands of dollars and 
months of anxious labor. Anxious, 
because eventually the public may 
not take to the new face, and the 
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Figure 1 


founder’s investment of time and 
money may never be recovered. 

Even creating the first design is 
not a simple matter. The American 
Type Founders, for example, every 
year receives from enthusiastic let- 
terers hundreds of proposed new 
type designs, not one of which may 
be suited to current market require- 
ments and most of which could not 
by any possibility even be cast in 
type form. 

Type is essentially movable units 
which must be capable of assembly 
into every imaginable combination. 
A sketch may be submitted in the 
form of, say, the word Christmas in 
a supposedly unique cursive hand, 
with the h beginning from inside 
the bowl of the C and the cross- 
stroke of the t extending over both 
the s and the n. Designs really are 
received just about like that and of 
course could not be divided into the 
separate letters that could be re- 
grouped into different words; that 
is, they could not be “fitted.” 

“Fitting” is the type founder’s 
term for adjusting the face upon 
the body to meet certain standards 






of good typography, and since badly 
fitted type can mar the effect of 
even the best of composition and 
presswork, fitting is of prime im- 
portance. So, before we examine 
how proper fitting is accomplished, 
it would be well to consider the 
principal features it embraces. 
Obviously, every letter in a font 
should seem to stand on the same 
line as its fellows. Now, this is less 
simple than it sounds. The word 
“seem” was used advisedly because, 
as we shall see later, many phases 
of fitting involve actual violation of 
a rule in order to appear to conform 
to it. The reason for this is that 
since the letters of the alphabet are 
of many different geometric shapes 
—square, like an M; round, like an 
O; triangular, like an A—their com- 
binations often give rise to optical 
illusions which must be compen- 
sated for. Therefore, however pre- 
cise the measuring instruments the 
fitter uses, they cannot be applied 
thoughtlessly and servilely. This can 
be understood more readily if you 
will set up the following capitals: 
HAOESM 





CHA/ 











HAMPI 






N 








Figure 2 
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Lay a straight-edge against the 
feet of the H, E, and M, and you will 


_ see that the curved letters fall below 


the line. Now lay the straight-edge 
along the top serifs of the end let- 
ters and not only the curved letters 
but also the A rise slightly above 
the line. If they did not project, 
they would seem too short. A large 
proportion of characters in every 
font contain some lines that are 
departures from the rules which 
must be observed in their mated 
characters. Deviations have to be 
made to deceive the eye into seeing 
the effect of the letters in mass as 





42-point, and 14-point; the propor- 
tionate size of the upper bow! of the 
g and how the tail is attached, in 
48-point, 42-point, 36-point, and in 
the 22-point sizes. 

Another interesting example of 
this variation in form from size to 
size in order to preserve an appar- 
ent uniformity is Franklin Gothic 
Extra Condensed. Optically, the H’s 
seem to be of relatively uniform 
weight and width, as if a standard 
design had been photographed down 
to the respective sizes. Actually they 
are not. In Figure 2 three H’s are 
shown in outline for easy compar- 
ison. The middleone 
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is an enlargement 
of a 36-point H; the 
left one is a 6-point 
H enlarged to the 
same height; anda 
third H, 120-point, 
reduced to the same 
height. Notice how 
much narrower and 
thinner the letter 
has become in the 
largest size and how 
much fatter in the 


“HY ” 


Ia) 


ABCDEFGHIIKL MNOPORS TUVWKYZA o22.- 1? smallest, as com- 


Lydian Cursive 


16 Pt Trial One 


pared with the 36- 
point letter which 
is usually taken as 
the standard. And 
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Figure 3 


all to make them 
look the same! 
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Part One 


Revised FVWY and Fitting Corrections 


The fitter is re- 
quired to make all 
the characters of a 
full font seem uni- 
form as to height, 
line, stroke, serif, 
curve, and angle so 
as to show perfect 
correlation; and all 
of them must be in 
proper relative pro- 
portion as to size 
and as to nearness 
and distance in all 
combinations. Any 
font of type im- 
properly fitted may 
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Figure 4 


a pleasing combination that seems 
to obey the rules. 

These irregularities cannot be sys- 
tematized. They vary with every new 
style of face and to a considerable 
extent with every size of body. Ex- 
amine, for instance, the founder’s 
specimen sheet of Caslon Oldstyle 
Number 471. A great many do not 
even yet realize how much the ac- 
tual shape of some of the characters 
of this fine old stand-by changes 
from size to size. Carefully compare 
the R in 60-point with that in 42, 
36, and 24-point; the s in 72-point, 


exhibit awkward 

gaps between some 
letters and a confusing proximity 
between some of the others. 

For its legibility each character 
needs a fair relief of white space 
outside of its stems; and the dis- 
tance between the stems of all types 
in a word (for example “minimum”’) 
must be reasonably uniform. A nice 
discretion must be exercised by the 
fitter, who has to consider not only 
the actual combinations of irregu- 
lar shapes but the optical illusions 
they often create. 

In 1914, Theodore Low DeVinne 
write, “There are not a dozen men 





























A type face gets its start on the drawing board 
of a competent designer. Here, M. R. Kaufmann, 
art editor of McCall’s and the designer of the 
Kaufmann scripts and other types, puts the 
finishing touches to his drawing for Balloon 








in the United States who can make 
acceptable drawings for a symmet- 
rical font of roman and italic types.” 
There probably are not many more 
now. In the laboratory of the Amer- 
ican Type Founders at Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, this highly skilled work 
is in charge of men who have been 
at it continuously with this com- 
pany for around fifty years. 

While the mechanical finish of 
type is not, strictly, a matter of fit- 
ting, it imposes such limitations on 
the designer and fitter that its re- 
quirements bear strongly on the 
subject. Good types should be so 
















Each letter of the artist’s original drawing is 
photographed separately in the center of the 
film to avoid possibility of camera distortion 
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carefully rubbed and dressed that 
there will be no burrs or roughness 
on the edges to cut the compositor’s 
fingers. This once was a hand oper- 
ation but now this finishing is per- 
formed automatically at the time 
the type is cast. 

The type shoulders should be low 
enough on the body ito prevent their 
being blackened by the ink roller, 
and to allow kerned letters to lap 
over without interference. The kerns 
should be well supported, yet not 
actually bearing on the next char- 
acter’s shoulder, so that they will 
not break under proper treatment. 
The hair-lines and serifs should 





The lines of the pattern drawing guide the “‘fol- 
lower’ of the Gorton engraving machine (a del- 
icate task demanding steady eye and hand) to 
engrave the large brass pattern plate which will 
govern the matrix engraver not only today but 
at any future time whenever type is to be cast 


have a sloping neck to give them a 
strong support. The counters should 
be deep enough to prevent their 
quick filling up with ink and paper 
dust. The angles should be true, the 
serifs of uniform length, the body 
strokes of equal width, and a visible 
harmony should pervade the whole 
font of the new face. 

Now, with all these requirements 
and objectives in mind, suppose 
that we follow through the succes- 
sive operations by which they are 
effected. 

Figure 2 shows how the sugges- 
tions for Balloon Light and Extra- 
bold were submitted to the founders 
—just this one word. The first five 
letters of this sketch were first pho- 
tographed one at a time to avoid 
any distortion and then enlarged to 
about 8 inches high and carefully 
traced to make an outline pattern 
drawing which is dimensioned to 
precise standards. 

These letters are now cut about 
4 inches high into a brass pattern 
plate and the centers of the strokes 
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routed out. This plate is the guide 
that controls the engraving of the 
matrix for whatever size type is de- 
sired. When matrices of these few 
letters have been made (usually the 
36-point size is cut first) several of 
each letter are cast in type, grouped 
together in various combinations, 
and a trial proof pulled to show the 
general effect. 

Now the rest of the alphabet must 
be drawn by the artist who sub- 
mitted the original sketch, and each 
character put through each of the 
above operations. When the mat- 
rices are cut, the space around each 
letter is decided upon and the letter 
exactly positioned on its matrix. 
Letters, figures, and points are then 
set up alternating with square and 
round letters like H and O, and in 
various other combinations, and a 
trial proof pulled. 

Sometimes a succession of many 
such trials must be made. Some 
character that looked attractive in 
an original drawing just would not 
blend acceptably with other letters 
in different combinations. Figures 
3 and 4 show respectively the first 
and seventh trials of 36-point Lyd- 
ian Cursive. Observe in the latter 
the changes that have been made 
in the forms of A, E, F, H, J, L, U, 
and Z, and the tails of the M and N. 
Every time a letter is changed a new 
drawing, pattern plate, and matrix 
must be made, and new type cast. 
And every time the design is altered 
for a different size the whole pro- 
cedure must be gone through again. 
No wonder it takes time and money! 

Compare Figure 3, an early trial 
of 36-point Lydian (called Chappell 
Medium throughout its development 
stage) with the founder’s specimen 
book showing the face as released. 
Observe the quaint E, T, and d that 
just wouldn’t blend; the tail of the 
Y that had to be redrawn; the M 
that needed narrowing. Many other 
changes were made that only an 
expert’s eye would detect, before 
this face was deemed suitable for 
presentation as a finished product. 

Mention of the many operations 
involved in casting type has been 
intentionally avoided. That is a 
different subject entirely, a matter 
of production. It has often been de- 
scribed and probably will be again. 
Fitting, on the contrary, is wholly a 
a process of creation; remarkably 
little has ever been told about it, 
and even that little is known to not 
more than one printer among many. 
Yet it is a vital process demanding 
the highest skill and judgment and 
is of profound significance to every- 
thing that is or can be done with 
the type in a printer’s case. 

















The printer sees type as a finished 
product. He sticks it up letter by let- 
ter as the founder furnishes it to 
him. There is little he can do if the 
fitting is not right. 

The public sees type as an end 
result and without knowledge of or 
interest in how it got that way, 
praises or blames the printer solely 
on the mass effect. 

But, more than on any other fac- 
tor, the compositor’s work and the 
appearance of the printed page de- 
pend on the money and time and 
know-how that went into fitting be- 
fore the face could be fonted. 


* * 


URGES MORE RESEARCH 

Dr. Walter Clark of Kodak Re- 
search Laboratories told members 
of the New York State Publishers 
Association, in Rochester for their 
annual meeting, that a great need 
exists for coordinated research in 
the field of graphic arts. 

“Production is straining at the 
leash to increase, and apparently 
the only thing that prevents it at 
present is the capacity of the in- 
dustry itself. In the field as a whole 
during the past twenty years, with 
the exception of the depression 
years, both photolithography and 
photoengraving have shown consis- 
tent growth,” Dr. Clark remarked. 

“News illustration is of course 
now done entirely from photo- 
graphs, and advertising illustration 
in general magazines has shown a 
very strong trend toward photog- 
raphy, having shifted from about 
25 per cent photographic illustra- 
tion in 1928 to 70 per cent in 1940. 

“Color in magazine advertising 
has grown very rapidly in recent 
years; for instance, in 1939 in gen- 
eral magazines only about 18.5 per 
cent of the advertising was in color 
while in 1945 about 40 per cent was 
in color in the same magazines, and 
in the same period the four-color 
space had increased at the expense 
of two-color work. 

“It has been shown possible to 
print color photographs, of not too 
good quality admittedly, in news- 
papers within a few hours after the 
receipt of the original color photo- 
graph, but normally many weeks 
are taken up in making a first- 
class set of color-printing plates, 
and the cost is very high. 

“Much work is needed to decrease 
the time involved in making color- 
printing plates, for you cannot have 
color in newspapers if you have to 
wait until the news is stale; to im- 
prove the quality of the color and 
black-and-white illustrations; and 
reduce costs,” Dr. Clark stated. 
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® Carroll Coleman, native Iowan, is the capable director of the 
typographic laboratory at the State University of Iowa, Iowa 


City. One glance at his neat, clean-cut handiwork reveals that 


printer’s case, are Mr. Coleman’s choice in the majority of his 
typographical compositions. Amidst the predominance of 
modern types in printed matter today, characterful type faces 
here is a champion of conservative typography. Garamond like these... skilfully handled bya craftsman... are refresh- 


and Bulmer, two of the most keautiful and legible types in the ing to see. 
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“A thing of custom: 
tisnoother; = 
Only it spoils the 
pleasure of the time. 
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SHAKESPEARE ( Macbeth, Act 112) 


A PARADOX EXISTS! « 
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A striking analysis of the mentality of a mal- 


adjusted German people and their leaders 


Aut f CRIME AND THE HUMAN MIND 














Meyer Wagman says: ‘Good typography is largely a matter of selecting the type that talks the same 
language as the message, and deciding how to use it.” In the above brief showing of the work of this outstanding typo- 
graphic designer, associated with Kurt H. Volk Company, New York City, good judgment in the selection and applica- 


tion of types is plainly in evidence. Mr. Wagman goes from Cheltenham to Goudy Text, from Weiss Initials to Stymie with 
facility. Handling each design differently makes it apparent he considers each piece of printing an individual problem. 
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The letterpress-to-lithographic article originally scheduled 
for page 55 of this issue, the 4-color letterpress and 4-color 
offset pictures arranged for pages 56 and 57 are, of necessity, 
being omitted in the interest of best possible demonstration. 
Look for them in the May issue, along with announcements 
of winners in the letterhead contest. 






































THE PROOFRGOM 


The editor of this department welcomes proofreading questions to be 
answered in this column, but personal replies cannot be made by mail 


QUERYING SLIGHTLY OVERDONE 

We had it sometimes “tollgate,” some- 
times “toll-gate,” in a long piece of re- 
print. (The editing, if any, was woefully 
inconsistent—indeed, careless.) Orders 
were to follow the original as copy; evi- 
dently the publisher of the reprint did 
not want to spend a buck more than was 
mechanically necessary. The compositor 
followed copy faithfully. The printer’s 
reader, seemingly not having had in- 
structions, queried for inconsistency all 
the way. What interested and amused 
me was that he dropped in a marginal 
query even when the word broke at the 
end of the line. Wasn’t that a waste of 
energy and time? 

As the case is stated, it was. That 
is to say, the word appeared only in 
the two forms, solid and hyphened, 
and never in the open (two-word) 
form, “toll gate.” In the two given 
forms, the word simply had to have 
an end-of-line hyphen; there was 
no choice. Even if “toll gate” had 
been used along with the two other 
forms, the end-of-line hyphen-or- 
no-hyphen problem would have 
been nothing to worry over, as there 
would have been text preferences 
varyingly for each style. 


PRINTSHOP BOOBY TRAPS 

From “Books Published Today,” in a 
New York newspaper: “. . . with a for- 
ward by .. .” What’s a forward in a 
book? 

Easy! It’s a foreword gummed up 
in the mind of a writer or linotype 
operator; a trick of the sleepy mind, 
a booby trap of the printshop. Pos- 
sibly a proofreader was alert enough 
to catch it but was stopped by the 
deadline; or perhaps the proofroom 
too was slow-minded on that par- 
ticular day. It gives us all a tip: In 
Striving to be always alert-minded, 
watch those homonyms! 


RUNNING DOWN 

I got a kick out of this one: “Running 
her husband down” is the way anybody 
would say it, but the writer was “nice,” 
didn’t like to end the sentence with a 
preposition or an adverb (whichever 
“down” is), and so he made it “running 
down her husband”! 

That’s oneof the best Proofroom 
items we’ve had in a long while. In- 
cidentally, that word “down” is a 


fine example of our language’s flexi- 
bility. Usually it’s an adverb, as in 
“to go down,” but frequently it’s a 
preposition (“to go down the hill’). 
It can be a verb (“to down a runner 
in football”), a noun (“to make ten 
yards in four downs”) , and it can be 
an adjective (“the down train’). 
And yet they talk about “parts of 
speech”!—or don’t they any more? 


TOO WISE— 
This is the way I learned it: 
YY UR 
¥¥ UB 
ICUR 
YY 4 me 
Isn’t that a better way than “ii’’? 
Sure; but O G, it’s E Z (you’ve got 
me going!) : 
JI we R 
JJ we B— 
U do X L 
a J like me 


THIS WAY OUT! 

My young copyholder found “excite” 
miswritten in copy as “exite.” She ex- 
claimed: ‘“Well—what’s the use of that 
‘c,”’ anyhow!” How would you have an- 
swered her? 

I might have said: “Well, again— 
what’s the use of the final ‘e’? ‘I’ is 
‘i,’ isn’t it? Yes, it is—except when 
it is sounded short, as in ‘bid.’ (But 
compare with ‘abide.’) So: having 
dropped the ‘c’ and the final ‘e,’ 
what have you left? ‘Excite’ has 
now become quite another word— 
‘exit.’”” By the time I had said all 
this, she’d be ready to put away the 
lipstick and the compact, and to go 
on with the grind—I hope! 


== An Apology ##« 


We regret that in the reproduction of six 
advertising designs, page 61 of our February 
issue, credit was not given to Good Impres- 
sions, in which the material was used to 
illustrate an article by Peter Geist, art direc- 
tor of the Gardner Advertising Company, 
St. Louis. 

Good Impressions, the excellent publica- 
tion of the Associated Printers and Lithogra- 
phers of St. Louis, has an editorial policy 
of inviting members to submit articles over 
personal credit lines. 


Ss g At et or ere, 
——_— —_— SS OS ES ES Oe 


FREAK HYPHENS 

You wrote about the hyphen in such 
expressions as “New York-New Haven.” 
I saw one of them in the obituaries of 
good old W. C. Fields: “Paramount-Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corporation.” 

“Paramount-Famous” might be 
thought to slip by easily enough, 
but “Players-Lasky” thickens the 
plot. And if the line broke after 
“Famous,” the break would be a 
mighty mean one. I honestly would 
prefer to load the thing down with 
four hyphens. (Or to sidestep, and 
recast the sentence so as to get the 
three names in without any hy- 
phens at all.) 

This problem pops up quite fre- 
quently. In a story about the “fix” 
case, I came upon this: “the New 
York Giants-Chicago Bears game.” 
What you see is “Giants-Chicago,” 
with “New York” floating at one 
end, “Bears game” at the other. It 
would have been just as easy, and 
much better, to have said “the game 
between the New York Giants and 
the Chicago Bears.” 

And here’s a pip from the news- 
papers: “department store-gam- 
bling den.” 


THE STENOGRAPH MACHINE 

I am rooting for continual improve- 
ment in development of the stenograph 
machine, the machine which will even- 
tually type a word when spoken, al- 
though I am told it is impracticable. 

Well, I remember when there were 
no automobiles, when radio be- 
longed with the Miracles; when the 
telephone was new, and electric 
lights just weren’t. Then came the 
time when a Detroit man could turn 
down an invitation to a Lady Go- 
diva act because he’d seen a horse. 
Today it’s the Atom Bomb—and to- 
morrow—who knows what? 


HOW WICKED ARE WIDOWS? 

As the type breaks, we do not always 
get a full line at the start of a page. 
Just how bad is it to start a page with 
a short line? 

In good printing, it just doesn’t 
go. Sometimes, in a run of dialogue, 
it is almost impossible to avoid them 
entirely; in book work, especially, 
because authors have a way of 
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wanting every word they write to 
be regarded and treated as some- 
thing sacred. This kind of line, com- 
plete in itself, but short, is one kind 
of “widow.” The other kind is part 
of a paragraph—and this kind of 
widow is more to be avoided than 
the other. Even to get one full line 
and then a short one is not as good 
as to have at least two full lines, 
with the third line short. Full meas- 
ure is desirable for page neatness. 
As to how much time in resetting, 
or how much freedom in adding to 
or taking from copy—well, that is 
different in different kinds of work 
and in different shops. 


DIVIDING A BIG LEAGUER 

On the sports page of a great New 
York daily newspaper I found this di- 
vision: “...a couple of American 
Leagu-ers.” Is that the way to do it? 

It is correct to keep the “u” close 
up to the “g,” but the big Webster 
carries both letters into the runover 
line: “lea-guer” meaning “a mem- 
ber of a league.” But remember 
that in newspaper columns or other 
short-measure stuff a laxity that 
would be very objectionable in book 
printing is quite permissible, with 
the rulebook taking second place to 
good spacing within the lines. 


CARDS VERSUS REDSOX 

This one looks funny: “. . . whipped 
the ball into Pesky.” 

Yes; the fielder whipped the ball 
in—and he whipped it in to Pesky, 
the Boston shortstop. Some people 
write about going into dinner, when 
actually, as I think I once remarked 
in these columns, the dinner goes 
into them. They go in to dinner. 
There’s a difference. 


MISTER HYPHEN GOES ON A BINGE 
Isn’t this cock-eyed? It’s about Bobby 
Feller: “a business man-ball player.” 
Yes, “man-ball” does look funny. 
Without losing any sleep over it, I’ll 
say: I’d rather’ make it “business 
man ball player” than fool around 
with that interior hyphen. This 
brings it down to terms of my own 
noun of identification, or auxiliary 
noun. Perhaps a little squeezing up 
(a businessman ballplayer) would 
help, if you’re bound to be fussy. 


ONE FOR THE BOOK! 

Look! All in one line. 

This was the comment written 
on a clipping that was sent in by 
a resident of Old York State, refer- 
ring to a marked line that read: 
“drug stores, bookstores, and chain- 
stores.” Our keen-minded friend 
addressed me in care of “The Proof- 
room, Proof Room, Proofroom.” 
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FALSE ANALOGY 

If “benefitted” is forbidden, why is 
“silhouetted” permitted? 

It’s the accent that rules, in the 
dictionary. That’s why the diction- 
ary gives “kidnaped” instead of 
“kidnapped’—which, however, it 
recognizes. As I see it, in both “bene- 
fit” and “kidnap” the syllables are 
equally accented—and I personally 
like to double the consonant. (But 
American practice follows Webster 
on this. The newspapers like to save 
every letter they can—and they in- 
fluence general usage powerfully.) 


THREE-STORY HYPHENS 

How far do you go in resetting to 
break a run of end-of-line hyphens? 

The University of Chicago Press 
Manual of Style gives two hyphens 
at successive line-ends as the limit 
of propriety. This is a matter of 
good looks, typographical symmetry 


13a Lutz 


Answers to the following list of questions 
have appeared in the pages of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER and other sources of in- 
formation to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 


these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 82? 


1. The term “OK” originated with 
Andrew Jackson’s corrupt spelling. 
True or false? 

. How many reasons can you name 
for the difficulties in determining a 
type face from a printed specimen? 
Can you think of seven? 

. If you use the discharge emblem, 
popularly known as the “ruptured 
duck,” you must pay a royalty to 
the copyright owner. True or false? 

. Direct mail ads and letters should 
be folded evenly when placed in an 
envelope. True or false? 

Will papermakers make more, less, 
or the same amount of paper in 
1947 as in 1946? 

. One-handed men cannot learn to be 
successful as keyboard line-casting 
machine operators. True or false? 

. What disappears first on tables 
which hold free-distribution printed 
literature: (a) the black-and-white 
jobs, or (b) colored-ink jobs? 

. How old is the hand-cut overlay 
makeready? 

a. 25 years 

b. 50 years 

c. 75 years 

d. 100 years 

What’s “facsimile”? 

a. Photoengraving process 
b. Electrotyping process 

c. Paper substitute of leather 
d. News by radio receiver 

. Upon what substance used in print- 
ing is the “ash test” made? Why? 


—a clean page. A row of end-of-line 
hyphens is’ unsightly, even to the 
eye that is not critically trained. 
Compositors can do something to- 
ward avoidance of the blemishes, 
but they.can’t be expected to spend 
too much time on it. How far the 
proofreader may go in correcting 
the fault depends largely on the na- 
ture of the work—whetnher it’s artis- 
tic advertising or rough-and-ready 
small-town job work; newspaper 
work, magazine work, or book work. 
Correction is impossible without the 
expense of resetting—which in- 
volves always some danger of new 
errors, real errors, being made. 


THERE MUST BE A LIMIT! 

Copy I was editing read: “The page 
was effectively layed out.” I changed it 
to “laid out,” but felt dubious. I asked 
for opinions. Some voted for the “layed 
out,” others for “layed-out.” Being the 
craven type, I would say “The layout 
was effective,” and let it go at that. But 
what do you think of “layed out’’? 

It is hard to believe that anybody 
could seriously advocate such an 
abomination. When you lay any- 
thing out—anything from a course 
of action or a garden to a page of 
type—it is laid out. Your paraphrase 
is clever and neat but should not 
have been necessary. 


NOT A GOOD WORD! 

Is “incompleted” a good word? 

To say it fast, No. It is entered in 
the Big Webster, but the fact that it 
is defined as “uncompleted” proves, 
to me at least, that the “un-” form 
is better. Say “incomplete,” or “un- 
completed.” (A thing can’t be in- 
completed unless you incomplete it. 
The word “incomplete” should be 
used only as an adjective.) 


SO WORKS THE MIND OF MAN 

To me, “synthetic oil plants” means 
oil plants that are synthetic. I had it 
on a proof. 

And what did you do with it? 
What it needs, of course, is a tenth 
of a drop of oil of hyphen: “syn- 
thetic-oil plants.” In speech we do 
our compounding—and do it effec- 
tively—without a thought. In writ- 
ing or in print, we agonize over it. 
What jassacks us mortals be! 


DID SHAKESPEARE SHAKE A SPEAR? 

I had to pass this division, but did so 
under protest: “Shakes-peare.” 

The Merriam Webster has it as 
“Shake-spear-e-an.” Even if you 
spell the name “Shakspear,” the “‘s” 
belongs in the second system. The 
name seems to be made up of the 
two words “shake” and “spear (e) ,” 
and should be divided that way. 
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READING THE DICTIONARY 

Why is proofreading the dictionary 
spoken of as if it was something very 
special? 

Our friend doesn’t, it seems, care 
for the subjunctive—else he would 
have said “as if it were.” Dictionary 
proofreading calls for a great deal 
of intelligent checking, in difficult 
territory—scientific, historical, the- 
ological, medical, and many other 
“fields” in which one encounters 
special technical vocabularies and 
meanings. It has mechanical diffi- 
culties, too, as in punctuation; com- 
mas, dashes, colons and “semis,” 
italics, small caps, etc., have special 
usages which necessarily impose 
upon the proofreader special de- 
mands. It really is tough work, 
where errors are unforgivable. 


SEAMAN'S TALK 

Main-boom: please expound. 

Well—that’s an order! I think 
this is my noun of identification, or 
auxiliary noun. (If you can think of 
a better name, please tell me.) It 
is not a straight adjective; it does 
not mean the main one of a lot of 
booms, but a boom on a mainmast— 
often called, I think, by old sailor 
men “the main.” Compare flying-jib 
boom, the boom of a flying jib—not 
a jib boom that flies. Old salts 
might be skeptic about compound- 
ing, but they do it in the way they 
pronounce. 


SiR, TO YOU! 

Should I let “No sir” go as as is, or 
make it “No, sir’? 

As the highbrows like to say, that 
depends. If the person addressed is 
the speaking character’s superior in 
rank, age, or station, the comma 
does the job. As a detached exple- 
tive, “No sir” seems to come nearest 
to exact reflection of what is in the 
speaker’s mind. In dialect stories, 
they do it with “Nossir,” which is 
emphatic but at the same time 
completely impersonal. 


PRACTICAL LANGUAGE 

Some organization suggests the word 
“inflammable” be abolished because peo- 
ple do not “get” it right. 

The catch would be in the “in-” 
part. The subconscious reasoning 
that causes confusion might be: 
“Inexhaustible” means “not capable 
of being exhausted.” “Inflammable” 
must mean “not capable of flam- 
ing.” Such an analogy would be 
absolutely wrong. “Inflammable” 
means “capable of being inflamed,” 
or set afire. Yet the fire-prevention 
people find some folks who think 
“inflammable” means about the 
same as “fireproof”! 

By the way: It would be helpful 
if some of our Proofroom experts in 
synonymy would give us some syn- 
onyms for “inflammable.” The dic- 
tionary shows only “combustible’— 
and that is not exact. 








TWO PAGES FROM SWIFT 
& COMPANY’S 1945 YEAR 
BOOK EXEMPLIFY GOOD 
AND POOR USE OF THE 











Above: Yellow, when properly used, is one 
of the best of the second colors. But it is un- 
happily miscast in the role assigned to it above. 
Printing display type in yellow fails to meet 
the primary requisite of type . . . legibility 


Right: In the chart on this page, excellent 
use has been made of the second color. To 
add the interest, life, and splash of color de- 
sired here, it is difficult to imagine a more 
ideal choice than yellow for the second color 


























MECHANICS OF ENGLISH 

A student in one of my high school 
classes divided “for the pre-sent” be- 
tween two lines. As he does not usually 
divide haphazard at line-ends, I asked 
him why he wrote the word that way. 
He said the dictionary did it so. He had 
looked at the verb, “pre-sent” (accent 
on second syllable), and missed the 
noun and adjective “pres-ent” (accent 
on first syllable). 

The dictionaries have to take the 
blame for lots of things they don’t 
do. And I think the schools should 
give short but carefully designed 
courses in the mechanics of writing 
—even if some of the time and care 
given to study of literature had to 
be sacrificed. (A really high-class 
teacher could combine the two in a 
single course.) 


MANU SCRIPTUM 

I am a writer. My copy is written by 
hand, not machine. I hire a college stu- 
dent who is good with the typewriter to 
copy out my articles. I used the expres- 
sion “fundamental to mental health.” 
He changed “fundamental” to “essen- 
tial.” I asked him why, and he explained 
the expression was “overloaded with 
‘mental.’ ”? 

Try the exaggeration test: “These 
elemental facts are a fundamental 
though supplemental factor in men- 
tal health.” I think “fundamental 
to mental health” one of those 
things that make rewriting an im- 
portant part of an author’s task. 
The best writers do a lot of self- 
editing. (Too much of it, however, 
makes for stilted writing.) 


HOW MANY HORNETS TO A NEST? 

An AP story on Mr. Henry Wallace’s 
speech, in September, 1946, used “hor- 
net’s nest” in singular form. I passed it, 
but the proofreaders disagreed, claiming 
the apostrophe follows the “s.” What is 
Proofroom’s ruling? 

If each hornet had a nest all to 
itself, the singular form would be 
okay. But isn’t it true that these 
pesky insects go in colonies, with 
many individuals living in one nest? 
If that is so, the plural form is cor- 
rect: “hornets’ nest.” 


GETTING NAMES RIGHT 

The manuscript gave a man’s name as 
“Poster.” Anything is possible in names, 
but this did not seem likely. It could 
have been a miswriting of “Porter” or 
“Potter,” with only one letter wrong. It 
turned out to be meant for “Porter,” but 
I had to do some detective work to run 
it down. 

A typical proofroom problem. No 
wonder proofreaders are critical, 
skeptical, nervous-tempered. 


SEDUCTION 

Which is correct, “female seducers” 
or “female-seducers”? 

The first means seducers who are 
female; the second, seducers of 
females. 
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BY 
Forrest Rundell 


@ By AN opp coincidence, our col- 
umn on the value of joining public 
groups in order to make useful con- 
tacts was hardly off the press when 
we heard a speaker who told how 
he had made it work. The speaker, 
Paul Meyer, the public relations 
director of Davis, Delaney, Incor- 
porated, has been a conspicuous 
success as a salesman. One of the 
factors in his success has been his 
enormous acquaintance, both with 
prospects and with friends. 

Since he came right out into the 
open and told a group of New York 
printing salesmen how he made his 
success we feel sure he will not ob- 
ject to having an impression of him 
and his work passed on to salesmen 
all over the country as well. 


Many Outside Activities 

Paul Meyer, who possesses one of 
the most captivating personalities 
it has been the writer’s pleasure to 
encounter, was born in France. How 
long it has been since he first saw 
the light of day is his secret, but 
the brief autobiography he gave 
suggests it has been a long time. 
His first experience as a very young 
man in these United States was 
behind the counter in Brentano’s 
Book Store. Here he worked for five 
years during which he organized 
the foreign book department. 

Next he joined with his brother 
Louis to open a store where he sold 
stationery, books, and _ pictures. 
This was just before the advent of 
the illustrated magazine and peo- 
ple who wanted pictures such as are 
carried in the popular magazines 
today had to buy them in the pic- 
ture stores. The perfection of the 
halftone and its use in magazines 
soon killed this market for the pic- 
ture stores. 

In 1892 Mr. Meyer was appointed 
by the French Government to be its 
representative during deliberations 
on the adoption of the international 
copyright law. Four years later he 
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was also appointed by the Society 
of Men of Letters of France as its 
representative in the United States. 

By 1900 Mr. Meyer had become 
well enough established to found 
the Theatre Magazine. He was vice- 
president, publisher, and advertis- 
ing director. It was while selling 
Theatre advertising space that he 
developed his ability to originate 
and put over selling ideas. 

During the thirty years of the 
magazine’s existence he found time 
for many outside activities. He was: 

Chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the Sphinx Club. 

A director of the Advertising Club 
of New York and for many years 
the chairman of the entertainment 
committee, and a member of the 
speakers’ committee. 

President (called the Prompter) 
of the Green Room Club, the oldest 
theatrical club in the United States, 
for eight terms. 


Record of Public Service 


When the First World War came 
along Mr. Meyer was ready to do 
his share on the civilian front. His 
work was untiring and so effective 
that it was recognized by three gov- 
ernments. From the United States 
he was given citations from both 
the Treasury Department and the 
American Red Cross; France made 
him Knight of the Legion of Honor 
and Officer of the French Academy, 
and gave him the Gold Cross of 


TYP. 


... by simple definition 
ts a symbol. And the 














skillful manipulation of 
tl well, in its greatest 
refinement, portray the 
exacl mood and purpose 
of the copywriter. 


— Wamser, Milwaukee Typographer 


Civic Service. Belgium made him 
Knight of the Order of Leopold. 
This is a record of public service 
which would be a credit to anyone. 
Just see what an advantage such 
a man has as a salesman. He has an 
enormous acquaintance. His ac- 
quaintance includes both prospects 
and friends. His prospects know 





him well enough to be glad to re- 
ceive him any time he has some- 
thing to offer. His friends outside 
the circle of prospects are ready to 
do him favors in a business way. 

Mr. Meyer told of a most inter- 
esting example of the manner his 
acquaintances helped him. At the 
time he was selling space in the 
Theatre Magazine one of his best. 
accounts was a tobacco company. 
This company had just launched a 
new brand of cigarettes and was 
anxious to run a testimonial cam- 
paign to advertise it. Particularly 
did it want to get endorsements 
from stage celebrities. 

However, this was during the days 
before selling testimonials had be- 
come big business. The advertising 
department of the tobacco com- 
pany made little progress with the 
stage people and the campaign was 
in danger of falling flat. At this 
juncture Mr. Meyer saw that it 
would be business in his pocket if 
he could help get the campaign 
going. And he also saw that his ac- 
quaintance in the profession would 
be invaluable. For these reasons, he 
offered his services with the one 
proviso that he be given all the 
cigarettes he needed for samples. 

The tobacco company grumbled a 
little at the number of free smokes 
he wanted but its confidence in him 
was such that it finally agreed to 
give his plan a trial. Accordingly, 
Mr. Meyer began a subtle campaign 
among his friends. First he got a list 
of opening nights in various cities 
so that he would know when his 
friends were making their first ap- 
pearances. Then he arranged that 
on each such occasion a carton of 
the new cigarettes would be de- 
livered to the star’s dressing room 
with the card: “Compliments of 
Paul Meyer.” 


Secures Testimonials 


An opening night being an occa- 
sion for celebrating, the cigarettes 
generally would be passed around 
among other members of the cast. 
Thus the entire company met the 
new brand under the most auspi- 
cious circumstances. 

The next step was relatively easy. 
As a rule the star was grateful 
enough to write thanking the donor 
and telling him how much he liked 
the smokes. It did not take too 
much persuasion for Mr. Meyer to 
get permission to publish what the 
star had said about the new brand. 
Thus he utilized his friendship to 
make his theatrical friends happy 
with a gift of something new in the 
line of cigarettes. And he made his 
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friends the tobacco dealers happy 
by getting the testimonials they 
needed. This has all the elements 
of a perfect sales transaction. 

It is always interesting to analyze 
an exceptional salesman to see 
what makes him click. From where 
we sat, and we were less than ten 
feet away, here are some of the 
things we saw: 

Paul Meyer is one of the most 
charming men we have encountered 
in the sales field, and we have met 
a great many likable salesmen. 

He knows “how to make friends 
and influence people.” Often this is 
an inborn quality but it can also be 
acquired with little effort. 

He is essentially sales-minded in 
that he looks at every order from 
the viewpoint of what he can make 
it do for his customer. 

His vast experience in selling 
sales material over a long period of 
years gives his prospects confidence 
in him. They have reasonable assur- 
ance that they can trust his ability 
to dig up ideas that will help them. 

He evidently has little difficulty 
gaining entree at the office of any 
buyer he wants to interview. 

He has that rare trait of per- 
sonality which makes a buyer want 
to give him an order. You all know 
how valuable that is. 

As we said before, don’t let your 
outside interests run away with you 
but make all the friends you can. 
There is nothing a salesman needs 
more than friends. 


* * 
METALLIC COATED PAPERS 


Gold and platinum tinted papers 
get their finish from grinding 
bronze (gold), aluminum (silver), 
and copper powder with casein, 
gums, or pyroxylin lacquer; stack 
calendared for their brilliancy. 

Gold, silver glazed (coated) : First 
produced was silver glazed paper 
coated with argentine, a precipitate 
of tin, dull gray in color but pol- 
ished to a silver finish on a friction 
calender. This finish is now to be 
had also in gold and colors, both 
plain and embossed. 

Pyroxylin coated with lacquers in 
glossy, mat, and iridescent effects. 

Half fine gold and silver papers: 
Produced by placing patches of a 
thin copper or aluminum alloy on 
paper coated with an adhesive. The 
patches are arranged shingle fash- 
ion or dovetailed and the overlap- 
ping edges are brushed to remove 
surplus. These papers are usually 
used on the seals fed from the roll 
into a press which prints in colors, 
embosses, and also die cuts in only 
one operation. 


Device for Testing Visual Acuity is 
Real Contribution to Graphic Arts 


By H. V. BRUMBY 


IN THE printing trades, a high degree of 
visual acuity on the part of workers has 
long been a must, both in paper or desk 
work and in the plant. For this reason 
recent developments in the methods for 
making visual aptitude tests offer a 
great deal to the graphic arts. Not only 
does this system establish the visual 
acuity of the new employe, but it also 
provides a permanent and progressive 
“case” record for future use. 

Job analysis and time study have be- 
come an integral and vital part of in- 
dustrial and commercial activity and 
management. But perhaps there is no 
factor in such a series of personnel 
studies and surveys of greater impor- 
tance than the visual aptitude tests 
which are almost universal in their im- 
portance to all human activities. 

Consider that regardless of occupa- 
tion, commercial or industrial, these fig- 
ures of visual efficiency (according to 
age) prevail as a basis for the guidance 
of the personnel manager: 








Age Visually Deficient 





3 out of 10 persons 
4 out of 10 persons 
5 out of 10 persons 
7 out of 10 persons 
8 out of 10 persons 


Under 20 
20-30 
30-40 
40-50 
50-60 





However, it should be remembered 
that while visual acuity may be satis- 
factory in many instances, vision depth 
defectiveness may increase with age. 

Great strides have recently been made 
in improving occupational aptitude sur- 
veys through visual or optical methods. 
The significant advance along this line 
is the development of an occupational 
visual ability survey technique, a sys- 
tem which not only saves time in proc- 
essing groups of prospective employes, 
but also aids in proper placement. 

The problems of testing visual ability 
and recommending the correction when 
needed has long been a factor where 
accurate vision is important. To meet 
such problems there have been devel- 
oped standardized tests. To make the 
most effective use of the test material 
that has been worked out, an instru- 
ment, called the occupational visual 
survey telebinocular, was developed. 

With this new instrument it is pos- 
sible for an operator to conduct the 
testing of as many as a hundred em- 
ployes in a single eight-hour day with- 
out undue fatigue and without reducing 
the value of the data obtained by short- 
cutting the tests. The subject sits before 
the machine, which is then adjusted to 
his eye height by moving the counter- 


Occupational visual survey telebinocular, newly- 
developed device for testing of visual acuity, 
is of particular importance to the graphic arts 


balanced head up or down. The instru- 
ment is held at the proper angle by a 
concealed parallelogram as this adjust- 
ment is made. The top magazine of 
cards is for testing the subject’s vision 
at “far point,” that is, when his eyes 
are focused substantially for infinity. 
Since these tests are designed to check 
the employe’s visual ability at his work, 
the tests are conducted with glasses on, 
if he already wears them. 

With the machine set for “far point” 
vision, tests are made of the vertical 
alignment. of the eye, acuity of each eye, 
stereopsis, horizontal alignment (lateral 
imbalance), and color perception. By 
turning the knob on the side of the 
machine, the optical system, which has 
fully corrected anastigmatic lenses, is 
lowered to a normal reading angle for 
use of the reading distance of “near 
point” magazine of tests cards with 
which acuity of the two eyes is again 
tested and lateral imbalance for read- 
ing distance is checked. Test results 
are recorded on a scoring chart from 
which an accurate inventory of the em- 
ploye’s visual ability is immediately ap- 
parent by scanning the scoring chart 
through a transparent scoring matrix. 

With this visual ability record in 
hand, the personnel department knows 
whether the employe’s or prospective 
employe’s vision is equal to the task to 
which he is to be assigned. If it is not, 
he or she may be directed to an eye 
specialist who may be able to give him 
suitable glasses or corrective training. 

For larger plants, where it is desirable 
to do careful statistical studies of. the 
visual requirements of each type of job 
and the success at each job type with 
employes of various visual abilities, op- 
tional statistical services are available 
through independent organizations. 
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ADJUSTABLE QUAD GUIDE 

Could you tell us where we could 
find these adjustable quad guides? Are 
they made in U. S. A. or in Europe? 
We don’t know. Thank you very much 
for your good service. 

This is the fourth inquiry received 
recently about this platen press 
gauge and all were from Montreal 
and vicinity. It seems that the long- 
time purveyor of the “quad guides” 
joined the great majority about a 
year ago without leaving informa- 
tion leading to the source of supply 
of these gauges, which we never 
had seen before. Of course, they 
could be made in either Canada, 
Europe, or the U. S. A. To be frank, 
while very effective they lack the 
refined and finished appearance we 
find in American gauges. The “dou- 
ble-grip” gauge made in New York 
City also insets in a slit in the 
tympan but it is secured by a thumb 
screw while the Montreal gauge is 
secured with a spring-wire clip 
working on an eccentric, a clamp 
rather than a screw-down hold. 
With these data perhaps the much 
sought gauge may be located. If not, 
the “double-grip” fills the bill per- 
fectly and costs less. 


CHECK PRINTING 

J. Edgar Lee, president of the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company, writes as 
follows: “On page 71 of your January, 
1947 issue some new rules regarding 
the printing of checks are given. The 
writer suggests that printers observe 
one other rule which we find works 
admirably, namely to perforate checks 
with a removable statement attached 
so that the perforating is slightly out 
of the center; thus the unfolding of 
the check is materially simplified and 
improved.” 

This excellent suggestion points 
the possibility of utilizing office sta- 
tionery as well as improving its 
form. The other day we noticed an 
invoice which a _ photo-finishing 
wholesaler had sent to one of his re- 
tail dealers. The itemized invoice 
occupied just a small part of the un- 
printed portion of the invoice be- 
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neath the regular printed head so 
the photo-finisher had printed be- 
neath the typewritten invoice line 
or two a statement that films are 
still allocated and will be for some 
time and another advising the re- 
tailer to place his orders now for 
film with an eye on Easter business. 
(Easter is one of the biggest weeks 
in the business.) Then followed a 
list of the kinds and sizes of films 
most in demand with blank space 
for the number of each wanted by 
the retailer. 


SPLIT VIBRATOR 

We have received an order from one 
of our branches asking for a split vi- 
brator for use on a 12 by 18 platen 
press..We do not have any information 
regarding this type of attachment and 
we hope you can give us the informa- 
tion required. The rough drawing sub- 
mitted by our branch is attached in 
order that you may see exactly what is 
required. Thanks for the cooperation 
we know you will give us in this matter. 

Diligent inquiry fails to find this 
accessory on the market. It is pos- 
sible that the split vibrator is made 
to order only by a vibrator manu- 
facturer. Now that it is known that 
such a help for two-color printing 
in a single impression is available 
it should meet with a brisk demand 
since there are well over 100,000 
platen presses in use. Some printers 
have cut a piece from the center of 
a regular vibrator, inserted a bush- 
ing over the worm gear, and made 
a split vibrator. 


HOT CARBONIZING IN SWEDEN 

We are making carbon spot printing 
by the hot wax process. Can you tell us 
a firm of inkmakers in your country 
making ink for this purpose? 

Send samples of papers to be car- 
bonized to the inkmaker, give name 
of the press to be used, and state 
whether you want to hot carbonize 
on rotary equipment, whether with 
hot ink only in fountain, or with hot 
wax and ink together on an elec- 
trically heated press of the flatbed 
sheet-feed type. 










Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 





JOHN 





Sean 








TWO-COLOR WRAPPER PRESS 

We are considering the purchase of a 
high-speed press for specialized job pro- 
duction. You may be able to aid us in 
getting in touch with manufacturers 
who could meet our needs. We have po- 
tential orders for long runs of wrapper 
work and the press we need to com- 
pete profitably on the job should be 
capable of delivering about 20,000 pieces, 
cut about 12 by 14 inches, minimum 
per hour. Most of this work would be 
single color but on occasion a second 
color would be used. The press should 
be able to handle everything from 40- 
pound book to kraft. Although it is not 
absolutely necessary, it may be desirable 
to be able to convert the delivery from 
flat cut-off to a roll rewind. We know 
that perhaps this is a tough order but 
it is just possible that there is such an 
animal without going into a custom- 
built job. We will appreciate receiving 
any suggestions. 

You are entering a field that has 
been well charted and the equip- 
ment is ample to meet your require- 
ments. In making a selection con- 
sider future needs as well as the 
present; study the versatility of the 
press so that it may be kept busy. 
In short, keep in mind how much 
you can profit with this fast press, 
on how many jobs, through how 
many years, and not its price. 


TROUBLE SHOOTING 

We have learned that if we experi- 
ment long enough we can find the way 
out of printing problems as they arise, 
in most instances—not always without 
outside help. So we have been wonder- 
ing if a happy solution of many of 
these problems could not be found in a 
digest of diagnoses of printing troubles 
to which a printer might turn in an 
emergency as a mother consults “The 
Modern Home Physician,” and similar 
convenient medical advisers. 

When we consider the money that 
has gone down the sewer because 
of delayed solution of printing 
problems, your question appears not 
unreasonable. Numerous attempts 
have been made to compile such 
digests by press and other machine 
manufacturers, inkmakers, paper 
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makers, and so on. Still troubles ar- 
rive that are not easily overcome. 

A book treating all the problems 
would be of mammoth size at best 
and who is qualified to compile it? 
If all that has been written and 
said on the subject could be col- 
lected, the digest would still be in- 
complete because there are so many 
specialties in printing and each di- 
vision has its own problems. Con- 
sulting such a book would require 
correct diagnosis of the trouble. 

Correct diagnosis is all-impor- 
tant, so we might sum up in answer 
that while the suggested digest 
would be interesting and by no 
means valueless, still when a true 
“poser” comes along a practiced 
diagnostician is needed. 

Let’s consider this actual problem 
which a Brooklyn printer encoun- 
tered. A streak appeared across a 
large form on a desperately busy 
press. The local staff was stumped. 
Followed a hurried call for experts 
on presses, inks, paper, and rollers. 
In order they met failure until the 
roller-maker took over. By elimina- 
tion he found a roller that was ap- 
parently responsible for the streak. 
And still it looked and felt normal 
when lightly massaged. The roller- 
maker split the suspected roller end 
to end. It was found that the com- 
position was not firmly adhering to 
the core because some oil had acci- 
dentally been dropped on the core 
before casting the roller and the 
accident had not been noticed. 


METAL ELECTRICITY CONDUCTORS 

On page 53 of the January issue is 
the statement, “While it is not gen- 
erally known, aluminum is a better con- 
ductor than copper.” Is there some ex- 
planation concerning static electricity 
that would disprove the present stand- 
ard classification of ‘best conductors: 
silver, copper, gold, aluminum, zinc, and 
platinum? 

While the specific weight of cop- 
per is between three and four times 
that of aluminum, it is a fact, re- 
gardless of so-called standard clas- 
Sifications in print, that in the same 
length and weight of wire, alu- 
minum is almost twice as good a 
conductor as copper. 

Among reasons why aluminum 
has not supplanted copper as a con- 
ductor are: copper is easier worked, 
it answers most requirements, and 
Saves space. 

When Lord Kelvin devised the 
electrometer to measure finer dif- 
ferences of potential he used alu- 
minum and the sensitiveness of this 
instrument may be many times 
greater than that of the gold-leaf 
electroscope. 


POINTERS SIMPLIFYING MAGAZINE PRODUCTION 
ON FLATBED PRESS FOR PUERTO RICAN PRINTER 


@ One of my friends in Puerto Rico has 
a flatbed cylinder press on which he 
prints magazine work, mostly halftones, 
and according to my knowledge and 
practical experience he is up against 
basic errors he picked up from the old 
routine way of workers who believe that 
they know all and the best in printing 
but who are not familiar with the cur- 
rent best practice. So, in order to help 
him, I will appreciate your advice on 


_ the following matters, not covered in 


manuals of presswork. 

1. What is the best packing for forms 
mostly halftones and machine compo- 
sition? These people are using packing 
as follows: first, foundation packing of 
pressboard and a heavy manila wound 
up on the first reel rod; second, three 
or four hangers (60-pound), but before 
they begin the makeready they put 
on what they call the dummy packing, 
consisting of three or four sheets (60- 
pound) and a heavy manila on top on 
which they pull an impression of the 
form. This dummy packing is with- 
drawn, leaving only the printed heavy 
manila and on top of this the regular 
packing is placed with a heavy manila 
as a top sheet wound on the second 
reel rod. 

2. For good register work is it pos- 
sible to lock up forms on the guide side 
(gripper edge) chiefly when two or more 
colors are to be printed? 

3. Is it not true that all cuts should 
always be type high (.918 inch)? That 
if type prints lightly and cuts more or 
less well, on the first impression, if the 
cuts are type high and also the machine 
composed slugs, something is wrong 
elsewhere? This is hard for these peo- 
ple to understand. 





SOME Da—some Dove’Z 


"Overseas, an argument prevails as 
to whether blotting paper should be 
used in making ready a_ halftone. 
Where is this done?" asked the quiz 
in our January issue. 

"In England," correctly reads the 
answer which went awry in the next 
sentence: "The British Printer uses 
blotting paper to makeready all of 
his halftones." 

"The British Printer" means the 
magazine by that name. "Of his," 
which wandered in for reasons of spac- 
ing, does not belong in the answer. 
Not al/ British printers use blotting 
paper in makeready. Some do, but 
there are many others who don't. 

We are grateful to the Ronalds 
emgeny Limited, Montreal, for call- 
ing this ambiguity to our attention. 





4. Is there any good way of avoiding 
the working up of the nails from the 
plates? As I know, usually this nuisance 
is the natural result of “rocking” cuts 
or springy forms. 

5. Is it a good profitable practice to 
lock up forms on the press instead of 
on the stone? 

6. For makeready overlays is it not 
best to use tissue, most of the time, in- 
stead of folio? 

7. What is your opinion in regard to 
mechanical or chemical overlays? Are 
there other good overlays besides the 
slow chalk overlay process? 

Answering your questions in the 
order of sequence: 

1. The pressman first makes sure 
the average cut on wood base is type 
high, the heavy solid plates a sheet 
higher, and highlight and vignette 
plates a sheet lower. The foundation 
packing should preferably be two 
or three sheets of treated (oiled) 
manila tympan paper, over which is 
reeled on the first rod a permanent 
drawsheet of the same paper. 

The temporary packing for the 
job in hand should consist of sheets 
which caliper about the same as the 
stock to be used on the job. If it 
is a 70-pound coated use 70-pound 
packing sheets, if it is a 60-pound 
use 60-pound packing sheets. Six- 
teen pound bond calipers about the 
same as 60-pound book or print, 
and 20-pound bond about the same 
as 70-pound print paper. 

While of the same caliper, the 
packing sheets may be any firm, 
smooth paper: an S. and S. C., Eng- 
lish Finish, or coated. How many 
sheets depends on the caliper of the 
sheet to be printed which should 
on top of the regular drawsheet be 
.003 inch or .004 inch above the cyl- 
inder bearers. When putting on the 
temporary packing for the job in 
hand, an allowance is made for two 
drawsheets. The pressman starts his 
makeready by pulling a print on 
stock to be used and submitting it 
for position okay. 

If imposition and lineup are okay, 
the pressman pulls an impression 
on the top drawsheet and with a 
hollow punch punches two holes in 
two sides of each of four sections 
of the print. These holes should be 
punched midway in the sides (par- 
allel to the bearers) rather than in 
the top corners as some do. (We are 
presuming this is a large magazine 
form.) The sections are numbered. 

The pressman then takes off this 
marked and punched drawsheet 
and cuts it into four sections and 
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trims a lead off of the edges of 
each. Any vignettes or other edges 
may be shaved or trimmed off of 
this sheet. On it he pastes his regu- 
lar tracing-out sheets and also all 
cut overlays, manual or mechanical. 
This drawsheet, known as the point 
sheet, is pasted in register on a 
sheet of packing under the draw- 
sheet by matching punched holes. 

The pressman removes one pack- 
ing sheet for each tracing-out sheet 
and one for the base sheet of the 
cut overlay. Foregoing constitutes 
the design for makeready preferred 
as best practice today and while 
there are others, the point system 
without doubt still is the best. 

2. This is a moot question. We 
believe the majority will agree that 
all large forms should be locked in 
chases with cross bars, with straight- 
thrust quoins, which are available 
in suitable lengths so that only the 
minimum number of quoins need 
be used, the quoins thrusting the 
units toward the cross bars. 

When cross bars are not used, the 
quoins should be placed to thrust 
toward the ink table, which consti- 
tutes a stable support. While the 
quoins may be placed to thrust to- 
ward the bed clamps, this arrange- 
ment is not so convenient and the 
clamps are not as good a support 
as the end of the ink table. 

3. The average cut should be .918 
inch high, vignettes and highlights 
about .915 inch, and the heavy solid 
plates about .922 inch to save time 
in makeready. The custom is grow- 
ing of using leaders and fine brass 
rules which are a thin sheet lower 
than type high. 

4. Yes, working up of brads is due 
to the same causes as other work- 
ups. The same correctives are used. 
In addition to proper lockup the 
wood base must be level. 

5. The form is better imposed and 
first locked up on the stone where 
faulty justification should be cor- 
rected. Before makeready, the press- 
man invariably should unlock the 
form and plane it down on the bed 
of the press. 

6. Use tissues for overlays, folio 
for interlay and underlay. However, 
folio is used in overlays for short 
runs called the folio overlay. Here 
folio is used in the number of thick- 
nesses corresponding to the darker 
tones of the folio cut overlay. 

7. We are sending you a list of 
good mechanical overlays but high 
grade print shops do not consider 
chalk overlays a comparatively slow 
process in the long run, when prop- 
erly made. Graded on results ob- 
tained, the mechanical chalk relief 
overlay remains unsurpassed. 
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We are having trouble with workups 
on our job cylinder press and are won- 
dering if you could help us out. Most 
of the trouble comes when we are print- 
ing a book form made up of short meas- 
ure slugs (12 to 18 ems) in which the 
slugs run parallel to the cylinder. Al- 
though the printed sheets do not show 
it, we thought there might be some- 
thing wrong in the timing between the 
cylinder and bed, causing a pull on the 
type columns. The thing that seems to 
bear this out is that if we turn the form 
the other way, running four pages in- 
stead of eight, we have no trouble, but, 
as you know, this is not very practical. 
Extra care has been taken in justifying 
the page forms. Our slugs are trimmed 
close to perfection and we have tried 
putting “sinkers” in the columns and 
between the columns—in fact so many 
that the chase has come up. The press 
is not what you would call an old one. 
We have just reset the cylinder, but 
that does not help. To give you a bet- 
ter idea of what we are writing about, 
we are enclosing a booklet of the kind 
referred to and also a slug from the 
form from which it was printed. 

As you do not state that you have 
this trouble with type forms and 
say that you do not have trouble 
with slug forms when the slugs are 
at a right angle to the cylinder, the 
problem is localized in slug forms 
made up of slugs running parallel 
to the cylinder. The adjustments of 
the press, therefore, are eliminated 
as a possible cause, also evident 
from the fact that the print is good. 

While slug-casting machines have 
been developed to a high degree it 
is not reasonable to suppose that 
accurate slugs can regularly be cast 
within the same tolerance as indi- 
vidual foundry type. Some slugs 
may not be truly rectangular. Some- 
times forgotten is the fact that be- 
sides the differences in length, 
breadth, and height, there may be 
a difference in yield to compression 
of lockup between slugs cast at dif- 
ferent times, as there is a difference 
in the give of leads, wood, brass, and 
type under compression. It does not 
necessarily follow that twelve or 
eight or four columns of slugs, all 
carefully justified to uniform length 
of 50 picas on the galley, will be 
held equally firm by the squeeze of 
lockup. So we find stonemen, after 
placing the same furniture at the 
foot of columns, probing the spac- 
ing material with a composing rule 
to learn where extra spacing may be 
needed to reinforce the already ap- 
parently good justification against 
possible workup when one or more 
columns may not be held firmly by 
the squeeze of lockup. Secure lockup 
can’t be measured; it must be felt. 








CORRECTING WORKUPS ON JOB CYLINDER PRESS 


Binding of overlong wood furni- 
ture or that of correct metal lengths 
flanking the slug columns must be 
guarded against. While all of these 
lengths may seem the same to the 
eye, apparently exactly 50 ems, when 
the squeeze of lockup is applied, 
pressure may be held from the col- 
umn of slugs because the spacing 
material in reality is a bit longer. 
So the stoneman puts a bit more 
spacing material at the foot of the 
column to avoid workups from bind- 
ing furniture. 

Another point to be watched in 
the lockup of comparatively deep 
columns is the materials in the col- 
umns. If one column contains a 
number of brass rules and another 
contains a corresponding number of 
leads and both measure 50 ems, the 
latter column can be compressed 
more by the squeeze of lockup. The 
foregoing precautions are needed so 
that all columns may be held uni- 
formly firm by the quoins. 

If the quoins are to be fully effec- 
tive, the straight-thrust type is re- 
quired. While these may be had in 
various handy lengths, individual 
quoins at the foot of each page are 
better when workups are common. 

The chase should not be sprung 
and always used right side up. Test 
for a sprung chase is to place it face 
up on a good imposing surface and 
press down on the corners. Wab- 
bling reveals that it is sprung. 

When the form goes on the press, 
the first problem is to lock it on the 
bed securely and at the same time 
hold it down, firmly seated on the 
bed, while the press is operating, 
because if a blank unit of the form 
rises only one-thousandth of an 
inch at each impression it will be- 
gin to-print between the first and 
second hundredth impression. 

Because of its speed, the job cyl- 
inder press requires true chases. 
When lockup squeeze is applied, it 
should be moderate, not much more 
than a finger lockup. If excessive 
Squeeze is applied, some part or 
parts of the form or furniture must 
rise under the distortion because 
there is no place to go but up since 
they cannot go through the bed. 

No matter how good the form or 
how careful the planing, the sprung 
chase will cause something to rise. 
The tendency of the form to rise 
has been guarded against in col- 
umn rules wider at the bottom than 
the top, helping to hold the form 
down on the bed. 

Furniture outside the chase should 
be almost as long as the side of the 
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chase and the chase should be held 
by side-locking as well as by the 
clamps so that rectangularity, the 
prime consideration in all locking- 
up operations, may be maintained. 
When all preparation is over and 
the job ready to run, the sides of 
the chase should register with a 
square—no bow. 

Metal furniture is best and the 
longest -pieces are preferable to a 
number of shorter ones. Wood fur- 
niture, when it must be used, is more 
nearly uniform lengthwise than 
across its width and may be turned 
that way when space permits. 

Patented form locks are a distinct 
aid as they help to make the chase 
hug the bed through the downward 
pull in their construction. 

A makeshift is to place wood fur- 
niture lengthwise between ink plate 
and edge of chase with a piece of 
reglet crosswise between both ink 
plate and chase and the lengthwise 
strips of wood. Another makeshift 
is to place a two-pica piece of wood 
on its side back of the chase. 

Furniture next to clamps should 
not overhang the bed more than 
one pica. After the chase has been 
placed on the bed, the quoins should 
be loosened. The chase now should 
rest firmly on the bed. Next the 
clamps are turned in with the fin- 
gers only, the form is tightened with 
the fingers only, and planed down, 
preferably with a small planer. Then 
the quoins are moderately locked 
with the key and finally the clamps 
are secured without straining. 

When sinkers must be used, the 
slug-high type is preferred as they 
are thicker at one edge than the 
other and the sinker thus may be 
placed in such a way as to remedy 
the taper in the slug. 

While your problem appears to be 
in justification and lockup, and the 
press apparently is not out of ad- 
justment and you have just reset 
the cylinder, since workups are un- 
der discussion, other possible causes 
may be noted for the benefit of 
other readers having this trouble. 

Workups may be caused by cylin- 
der set too hard on the bearers as 
well as one riding high, by press out 
of level, by bed not down on the 
ways, or by wheel tracks that have 
not been properly set. 

A very frequent cause is the lack 
of rectangularity in cuts on wood 
bases, which may. not be rectangu- 
lar on the base, warped or incor- 
rectly underlayed, thus actuating a 
lift in the surrounding matter which 
the cylinder in turn forces down, 
starting a pumping which brings 
spacing material up to be inked by 
the rollers. 


Carefully Kept Records Will Simplify Routine 
For Collection of Those Delinquent Accounts 


By A. C. Kiechlin 


@ THESE EASY-MONEY days will not 
last forever and when money tight- 
ens, business men who have liberal- 
ized their credit and collection 
methods will pay the piper. Before 
the war many business men had no 
systematic formula for getting the 
money and during the war, because 
money and jobs were plentiful, they 
relaxed more than ever in their 
efforts to minimize bad debts and 
delinquency in payments. Now is 
the time to appraise your credit and 
collection methods and install an 


collection forms or master makeup 
of the collection letters which will 
be individually typed. 

Collection routine: Go through 
accounts receivable daily. Prepare 
past due cards for the delinquent 
accounts. Make notation on ledger 
sheets to show that card has been 
made out, eliminating all duplicates 
and permitting use of the same 
cards on subsequent past due sales. 
Date of sale, customer’s name, ad- 
dress, phone, and terms are marked 
on past due cards. 





Customer’s name 


PAST DUE CARD 


Phone 





Address. 





Terms. 





Date of sale Amount Follow-up 


Date of next 


follow-up Payment 





























Past due card is self-explanatory. Standing of accounts should be checked daily, all changes noted. 





Monthly lysis chart sh 
efficient system. The collection sys- 
tem that will get maximum results 
with economical outlay has three 
essentials: 

Collection recording equipment: 
This may be purchased for as little 
as $5 in any stationery store and 
includes ledger sheets, preferably 
with lines for “terms,” “rating,” 
and “credit limit”; filing tray, pref- 
erably 5 by 8 inches, for active 
past due cards at front end (live 
file), using rear end for inactive 
past due cards (dead file) ; past due 
cards; numerical index tabs from 
one to thirty-one to represent each 
day of the month to operate tickler 
system in the live file; alphabetical 
tabs for alphabetical filing in dead 
file; folder for credit reports and 
financial statement; binder for col- 
lection analysis chart; folder for the 


ing collection progress and total past due is reproduced on following page 


Write collection letters to the ac- 
counts on cards. Signify with form 
number or symbol the kind of let- 
ter written and mark on card the 
date it is to come up again for fol- 
low-up. That date is at the printer’s 
discretion. In general, ten-day spac- 
ing is most effective. If a letter is 
specially written, not a form, clip 
carbon to the card or file in folder. 
Mark “Special” in “Follow-up” col- 
umn on the past due card. Forms or 
individually typed letters belonging 
to a series may be numbered, the 
number placed on the past due card 
for quick reference. A form folder 
should hold all current forms with 
their reference numbers to avoid 
confusion. 

Check the past due cards in the 
active file daily against the ledger. 
These cards are behind the tab card 
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for the day. If an account or in- 
stallment has been paid since the 
last collection letter, mark the card 
accordingly, and file it alphabeti- 
cally in the dead file. If unpaid, 
send another follow-up letter and 
mark the card, then file ahead to 
the day you want it to come up for 
follow-up again. If part payment 
has been made or other changes in 
the delinquency, note this informa- 
tion on the card. 

Each transfer from the ledger 
page to the past due card is initialed 
on ledger page for reference. Being 
a transcript of the ledger page, the 
past due card should agree with its 











there until a customer becomes de- 
linquent again on some subsequent 
business. These cards serve as a 
check on the granting of credit. 
The printer cannot get a good 
perspective of his collection effi- 
ciency unless he compiles a monthly 
analysis chart showing past due ac- 
counts according to age, and bad 
debts written off. This gives a bird’s- 
eye view of collection progress and 
total past due outstandings. Many 
business men now lose money, even 
though they write collection letters 
promptly, because they do not have 
an over-all picture of past due ac- 
counts every month or so. Assets are 








Courtesy: Pack no dynamite into 
wordage. Even when you threaten 
to sue, say it with dignity, and say 
it as courteously as you can. 

If a customer cannot pay imme- 
diately, get definite understanding 
as to when he can pay. Research 
shows that when a debtor is given 
an opportunity to set his own date 
of payment, in 80 per cent of the 
cases he pays. Where debtors make 
indefinite promises, they pay in less 
than 30 per cent of the cases. 

Try to get the reason for non- 
payment. Next to collecting, the im- 
portant thing is to know why you 
can’t collect. This knowledge will 








1-30 
days 


*Inst. 
or OA. 


Customer's 






COLLECTION ANALYSIS CHART 


Monthly summary of past due accounts 


60-90 Over 


days 


30-60 


days Suits 


4 mos. 






Judg- Bad Legal 


ments debts cost Total 


















































*Installment or open account past due 


figures. On installment accounts, 
only the past due installments are 
placed on the card, but printers are 
not likely to make many such sales 
unless they operate an office supply 
business in connection with their 
printing plant. 

The tickler system operated in the 
live file provides means to assure 
prompt follow-up. The printer dates 
the card ahead to the date he in- 
tends writing again, then places the 
card behind the numerical tab for 
the day. If he writes a letter on May 
10 and intends following it up on 
May 20, he places the card behind 
the tab 20 in the tickler file. If the 
customer pays meanwhile, the card 
is “killed” in the daily check-up, 
and is filed in the dead file, thus 
preventing creation of ill will by 
sending an unnecessary follow-up. 

Dunning the customer who has 
paid all or part of a bill creates 
unpleasantness, but it sometimes 
happens where past due accounts 
are running high and an inefficient 
collection system is in use. Once a 
card goes to the dead file it remains 
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inflated because many listings un- 
der accounts receivable are really 
bad debts and should be written off. 

Monthly scrutiny, by means of a 
collection analysis chart, provides 
opportunity for quick visualization 
of all past due accounts, and pre- 
vents undue delay in taking action 
on delinquent accounts. The chart 
reveals when to overhaul the credit 
policy and the methods used in 
granting credit, which sometimes 
grow lax. 

The collection letter is a mighty 
important business tool. Poor col- 
lection letters can wreck a good 
collection system. The effective col- 
lection letter gets the money and 
keeps the customer. Here are eight 
rules for writing them: 

Brevity: Short letters suggest im- 
mediate action. Long letters imply 
delay. Except in unusual cases, keep 
the wording to fifteen lines or less. 
Many collection letters analyzed by 
us were found to say the same thing 
in too many different ways, unnec- 
essarily increasing the length and 
weakening the appeal. 












provide opportunity for some ar- 
rangement toward eventual settle- 
ment. Induce the debtor to contact 
you even though he cannot pay. 

Personalize your collection letters. 
In many cases the creditor knows 
his customers well enough to write 
friendly letters that fit the case, 
instead of the stilted and cold form 
letter. Use the conversational style 
of address with customers you know. 
Inject cheerfulness, humor, news 
value, and timely interest, whenever 
in good taste. A collection letter 
with some human interest in its 
makeup will be read, and usually 
will produce a more favorable re- 
action than a colorless message. 

Use the “you” appeal so effective 
in salesmanship. The desirability of 
a good credit standing in the com- 
munity, the injury to his personal 
pride, social standing, and business 
reputation through credit delin- 
quency, are some of “you” appeals 
which will speed up the collections. 
Without threatening, get across to 
the debtor the idea that he, as well 
as you, benefits by paying. 
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Be sparing with trick wordage or 
stunt letters. The trick letter may 
work out well with direct-mail but 
it is usually a dud on collections. If 
used, it should be printed. Then the 
recipient feels that he is not being 
singled out as the only zany to be 
fooled by the verbal legerdemain. 
A few trick letters get results on 
collections but they must be han- 
dled with care. A frivolous letter 
may get frivolous treatment. 

Use form letters with discrimina- 
tion. Some business men buy stock 
form letters and use them on all 
cases. Such letters are not always 
flexible enough to fit every case. 
Analyze a delinquent account care- 
fully, then write the letter that fits 
the case. Get away from multi- 
graphed form letters as much as 
possible. However, to save time, 
many prepare a series of collec- 
tion letters and have them specially 
typed to fit the case. But in most 
instances, special letters must be 
written to get best results. 


Acute Shortages and Rationing Handicap 
Recovery of the German Printing Industry 


By PHIL GLANZER 


In 1929 Germany held the fourth 
place in quality printing to Eng- 
land, Switzerland, and Sweden, and 
was enjoying a vast trade in home 
consumption and foreign export. 

One year after Hitler came into 
power, Germany still maintained 
her position among other nations 
for quality, but owing to the general 
trade slump affecting all countries, 
her trade dropped to one-third of 
1929 level. 

By 1939 recovery there compared 
promisingly with 1929. Germany’s 
scientific development, knowledge 
of the uses of dyes, and technical 
experience in photography, enabled 
that country to lead the world in 
the particular sphere of excellent 
color reproduction. 


At the same time, from 1937 on, 
Germany was mobilizing all indus- 
tries for the coming war and the 
printing trade was affected by the 
allotment of engineering capacity 
to purposes other than that of mak- 
ing printing machines. Thus very 
little printing machinery embody- 
ing any newly-discovered technique 
has been allowed to come on the 
market since that time. 

This is the reason why today 
German printers are handicapped 
by having to work with machines at 
least nine to ten years old which 
have been subjected to the rigors 
of war and thoroughly inadequate 
maintenance. 

In 1939 Germany had a vast ex- 
port trade in fine art printing of 








K mbossing Requires Patience 











Embossing on the cylinder press re- 
quires ingenuity and patience as there 
is a lot of work involved in this process. 
A pressman has much to contend with 
as it is so different from the regular line 
that he feels out of place. There have 
been a lot of comments and many dif- 
ferent ideas as to the best way it can be 
done. I have had some experience with 
this type of work and have been very 
successful with it, so I will give you my 
version of this subject. . : 

The press must register in itself. Cyl- 
inder and bed should by all means 
register. Form, if you have. more than 
one plate on, should be made up in as 
close a register as possible and all the 
plates mounted on a solid base. Wood 
mounts will do on short runs. The cyl- 
inder can be dressed up to twelve- 
thousandths-inch below rims as you 
must have room for the male die. For 
packing use all hard manila with room 
enough for a steel jacket made of stove 
piping or its equivalent. You can paste 
a drawsheet over the steel jacket and 
reel it up the same as any top sheet on 
the cylinder. If you prefer, you can 
bend the one end to fit in the clamps 
and have several slots cut in the other 
end for heavy tapes to be reeled up on 
the rod for that purpose. 

Now we are ready for that number 
one operation. You should have enough 
packing on to print for registering form 
so put a couple of extra manilas down 
to your guides under the sheet you are 
about to print for position and register. 


By Joseph Kovec 


You can ink up the form with a hand 
roller and get your first row of plates - 
across the bed of press, bearer to bearer, 
in register first, then you can start 
making your dies in that row before 
you do any registering in the next row. 
Be very careful about how you unlock 
and lock up form here as you can ruin 
your work on male dies if they are not 
in register with form. Mark your quoins 
before unlocking that form. Brushes, 
bands, and stripper fingers will have to 
clear your work on cylinder. 

For embossing compound I have used 
orange shellac and Burbank compound. 
These are fast driers. The shellac dries 
almost instantaneously. You can buy it 
in flake form. Wrap it in a piece of 
cloth, bag shape, and place it in hot 
water until it becomes very soft, then 
roll it out into a stick form. You will 
need a blow torch to heat it when you 
apply it to your cylinder on the spot 
where you are about to make your male 
die. You should apply some machine 
oil on the female die and rub it in well 
before you take your impression on the 
cylinder with the compound on it. This 
will prevent it from sticking to your 
female die. It will not be necessary to 
cover the entire spot with the com- 
pound where you are about to make the 
male die. Merely cover it about halfway 
at the front end. The impression of the 


cylinder will carry any surplus towards 
the back end, thus you will save a lot 
of compound. You can place it in an 
empty container of some sort and melt 
it back into stick form again. 

I like the shellac best because if there 
are any moves to be made on account 
of register it is a very simple matter to 
go ahead and do so. Make your move 
and then grease your plate once more. 
Heat the spot where you are about to 
emboss. Check it over and you will 
find it just about ready once more. 
Shellac is very brittle so you will need 
a good strong gum paper to paste over 
your male dies to protect them from 
cracking and chipping. You can use 
some very thin silk cloth, the cheapest 
kind, if the cost of the job will permit 
and the run is a long one. Heat your 
die first then place this silk on the die 
and start the press quickly to get the 
impression before it sets. As we men- 
tioned before, the shellac gets hard in- 
stantly and that is a very good reason 
for using it as you do not have to hold 
press because it is too soft to run yet. 
At any rate, you will be able to savea 
lot of standing time. 

The steel jacket should be clean and 
free from all grease and foreign matter. 
Be sure of this by cleaning it with oxalic 
acid or any good cleaner. Do this before 
you try to paste anything onto it. Do 
not use any of the patent base with 
grooves or holes. The 8-pica blocks are 
okay for this type of work and easy for 
registering on the form. 
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religious matter; for this they used 
letterpress, offset, photogravure,and 
the highly specialized process of 
collotype, which by employing di- 
rect transfer of the image from 
gelatin, gives absolute facsimile 
production without any screen. 

At the outbreak of war the ex- 
port trade ceased and the internal 
requirements were limited though 
not, incidentally, so limited as was 
the printing trade in Great Britain 
at the same period. 

About 1944, in the interest of 
paper economy, severe restrictions 
were imposed on German printers 
with regard to size and quality in 
every sphere of production. The 
Nazi party, however, held onto its 
high degree of priority, and in some 
instances overruled the demands of 
the armed services. 

On one occasion a large printing 
establishment was required by the 
Nazi Youth Party to print five mil- 
lion postcards in four colors. The 
German Official responsible for the 
color work refused because the only 
material available for such a job 
was earmarked for the Wehrmacht 
for map-printing—a legitimate rea- 
son for the refusal—but the Youth 
Party used influence and obtained 
authority for the work to be carried 
out, thus depleting the stocks for 
what was a comparatively non-im- 
portant production. 

Restrictions and controls were, 
with the exception of party influ- 
ence, well organized and printers 
had no freedom. When restrictions 
ended with the long war, the trade 
produced anything and everything 
that would sell at high prices. 

An orgy of indiscriminate print- 
ing took place, and floods of rub- 
bishy paper toys were available to 
the public for the first time in 
years, at ridiculous prices. Calen- 
dars were printed in all sorts of 
colors and designs; 750 tons of pa- 
per being consumed for the 1946 
calendar alone. 

This effort to make money before 
British control clamped down re- 
sulted in severe losses in stock. 

The task of getting trained spe- 
cialists to deal with the matter was 
far from easy and was made more 
difficult by the state of chaos that 
arrived with the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Yet in a short time Paper 
and Printing Control had com- 
pleted this task and succeeded in 
saving the remainder of the print- 
ing stocks for consumption for es- 
sential purposes only. 

They were, nevertheless, faced 
with a bad shortage of paper, ink, 
type metal, and films. As an ex- 
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ample, for the forthcoming election, 
39,000,000 lines of type had to be 
set for electoral rolls, but owing to 
the scarcity of metal this had to be 
done by setting the copy in batches, 
printing off, then melting the met- 
al, recasting the type, and printing 
the next batch, which not only 
wasted time but also weakened the 
metal by this procedure. 

This still obtains with all big jobs 
where there rarely is the sufficient 
metal to execute orders in one run. 
In the case of the electoral rolls the 
same metal was also being used for 
the British Zone’s daily newspapers 
in German, which had to be on sale 
in the morning. 

The lack of linseed oil, an essen- 
tial ingredient in printing ink, will 
cause the almost total disappear- 
ance of printing in two or more col- 
ors in the zone, as all remaining 
stocks of the oil, which are very low, 
are reserved for printing in black. 
This means there is little future in 
the printing trade of Germany as 
regards the advanced processes. 

The experience of apprentices 
and learners will be limited because 
printing craftsmen cannot hand on 
their knowledge in practice, and 
theory will not make a practical 
printer out of an apprentice. 

The Paper and Printing Control 
is taking a great interest in this 
problem, ensuring that there will 
still be a good ratio of apprentices 
to skilled journeymen despite the 
tendency to reduce the number of 
printing firms in the Zone. 

Careful consideration is being 
given to the welfare of the worker 
in such matters as good lighting 
and length of working hours per 
day; extra rations are given where 
special efforts are demanded. But 
the effects of severe rationing are 
marked. During the preparation of 
the electoral rolls the average oper- 
ator on the Linotype machine was 
setting less than half the lineage 
that is normally expected (2,000 ems 
against the normal 5,000 per hour) 
and the workmanship generally was 
noticeably poor. 

To conclude, the printing trade 
in the British Zone is well under 
control but desperately short of sup- 
plies. It is estimated that at the ex- 
isting rate of progress it will be 1949 
before conditions will improve when 
(except for the advanced processes) 
printing will be almost normal in 
the Zone, but still only 75 per cent 
of the prewar capacity. 

But the young craftsman of 1949 
will be ignorant of the technique 
of fine color printing which would 
have been his inheritance had Ger- 
many not started the war. 








“The Real Boss is 
the Customer” 
“Without Him We 
Would Not Bein 





@ During the war a too prevalent belief 
took root in the minds of sales personnel 
that, to paraphrase an old truism of selling, 
“the customer is always wrong.” Unfor- 
tunately, after war’s end, this notion insists 
on dying a slow death. Recognizing that 
both management and sales personnel must 
mend their manners and attitudes toward 
customers, one executive has posted in his 
office a large sign on this subject. It reads: 

“Regardless of titles, the real boss is the 
customer. 

“Without him we would not remain in 
business. 

“When he favors us with business he is 
not interrupting our activity—he is the 
only reason for it. 

“So, don’t argue with a customer. That 
is one debate you can’t win. 

“Today if we aren’t considerate of the 
customer— 

“Tomorrow we will be down on our 
knees praying for his return.” 

It is suggested that such a sign, embody- 
ing as it does a realistic postwar attitude 
toward the role of the customer in business, 
might be even more effective if it were 
aimed not only at the selling force but at 
certain non-selling employes who have con- 
tact with customers as well. 

Endless possibilities suggest themselves as 
a means to exploit the elementary but for- 
gotten truth of this sign. It might be re- 
produced on slips and placed in pay en- 
velopes of office employes. Mounted on 
cardboard easels or hung on walls it could 
be placed where the non-selling employes 
might read it; or be posted in employes’ 
dressing rooms, in shipping and billing de- 
partments, the credit offices, as well as 
salesmen’s rooms. 

Why not blow up the sign to large di- 
mensions, frame it, and hang it on a wall 
in reception rooms where customers may 
read it and get a glow of welcome? 
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Pressroom Aids Exhibited and Discussed 


New York Club of Printing House Craftsmen devotes educational meeting to discussion 


and demonstrations of minor but important machines and devices for the pressroom 


@ IT Is morE imperative than ever, 
in the face of increased labor and 
materials costs, that the printer 
get the maximum number of im- 
pressions in his pressroom every 
day. One way to accomplish this is 
to take advantage of every machine, 
accessory, and procedure which will 
cut down press preparatory time, 
reduce spoilage, improve quality, 
and promote uninterrupted produc- 
tion of printing. 

More than a dozen such devices 
—some were well known and others 
comparatively new—were described 
and their contributions to efficient 
production pointed out during an 
unusually successful educational 
meeting in February of the New 
York Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, on the subject of “Pressroom 
Aids for Increased Production.” 

Russell J. Hogan, third vice-pres- 
ident of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen 
and past president of the New York 
Club, acted as coordinator. Follow- 
ing his introductory remarks about 
pressroom aids, he introduced the 
representatives of manufacturers 
who each gave informative five- 
minute talks on their products. The 
oral part of the program was aug- 
mented by displays of literature, 
actual exhibits and demonstrations 
of several of the new machines, 
and by distribution of literature 
after the meeting. It was, in effect, 
a miniature graphic arts exhibition 
of products for the pressroom. 


Aids for Premakeready 


Since the letterpress printer reaps 
his profits in the pressroom, the av- 
erage letterpress plant’s future will 
be governed by the efficiency of his 
pressroom, said Mr. Hogan in his 
opening remarks. “We will discuss,” 
he said, “a number of products 
which, if used, will unquestionably 
improve the efficiency, quality, and 
production in any pressroom. Some 
are old and some are new, but too 
few pressrooms are making use of 
very many of them.” 

The survey of pressroom aids 
started with the subject of pre- 
makeready—the use of machines 
and procedures which reduce make- 
ready time on the press by discov- 
ering and correcting inequalities in 
the form before it has reached 


the press. Some of the precision 
instruments now on the market for 
these purposes include type-high 
gauges, type-high machines, block 
levelers, and test presses for testing 
the levelness of the form. They all 
fall under the category of “a stitch 
in time saves nine” and are em- 





Russell J. Hogan, an authority on press- 
room problems, acted as coordinator of 
program. Mr. Hogan is past president 
of New York club, third vice-president 
of the International organization, and 
is the plant manager of Blanchard Press 











ployed on the principle that type, 
plates, and forms should be tested 
for error and the errors corrected 
before, not after, they go on the 
press. Ten minutes of pre-testing 
and premakeready may save many 
times that number of minutes in 
press makeready. 

A comparatively new testing in- 
strument exhibited at the meeting 
was an engraver’s microscope for 
determining the depth and the con- 
struction of halftone engravings. 
The microscope is focused on the 
top of the dot and a reading taken, 
then focused on the bottom of the 
plate for another reading. The dif- 
ference in readings gives the depth 
of the dot in microns, which is 
translated by a table into thou- 
sandths of an inch. It is said to be 
more accurate than the mechanical 
depthometer, in which the needle 
sometimes comes to rest upon the 
shoulder of the dot, giving an erro- 
neous depth reading. 

The microscope can also be used 
to examine dot formation and de- 
tect undercutting, pitted dots, and 


other imperfections. Originally de- 
veloped for the engraving depart- 
ment of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, the instrument is now being 
used by several printing and pub- 
lishing companies as well as by the 
engravers.' The one exhibited at 
the meeting was delivered later 
that evening to the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Corporation. 

Discussing another phase of pre- 
makeready, Mr. Hogan said that too 
much time is spent in cutting hand 
overlays for plates. He advocated 
more use of mechanical overlays, 
several types of which he exhibited. 
For some types of illustrations only 
mechanical overlays will give the 
desired results, he said. 

Pre-register of color is another 
practice which saves time in the 
pressroom. Described at the meet- 
ing was a new machine soon to be 
placed on the market which will 
pre-register color forms to a hair- 
line tolerance. An adaptation for 
flatbed work of a machine already 
being used in the anilin rotary 
printing field, it features an optical 
unit which superimposes the image 
of a proof of the key form over the 
plates on the second color form so 
that these plates can be placed in 
exact register by optical means in- 
stead of mechanical measurement. 
The third and succeeding colors are 
similarly pre-registered with the 
key form. 


Precision Patent Bases 


Precision patent bases for mount- 
ing plates have made an important 
contribution to efficiency in the 
pressroom and are a “must” in the 
modern printing plant, stated Mr. 
Hogan in introducing representa- 
tives of two manufacturers of this 
product. Mr. Hogan advised print- 
ers to buy only the newer types of 
base which control accuracy to a 
tolerance of one-thousandths of an 
inch, plus or minus. Some of the 
older types now on the second-hand 
market lack this precision factor, 
he said. 

The new press packing materials 
which reduce both makeready and 
running time were featured at the 
meeting. One was a top sheet 
coated with microscopic glass beads. 
Quicker back-up time on work-and- 
turn forms is possible because any , 
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excess ink is deposited between the 
beads instead of massing on the 
surface of the top sheet. For the 
same reason fewer stops for clean- 
up or changing of the top sheet are 
necessary. Perforating can be done 
directly on this top sheet, with no 
steel bands or shims needed. Used 
on perfecting presses, it prevents 
second-impression offset. 


Humidifiers Discussed 


Another press packing material 
exhibited was a rubberized sheet 
which, because its resiliency com- 
pensates for the inequalities in the 
form, reduces makeready by 10 to 
15 per cent and permits printing on 
rougher stock than can ordinarily 
be used in letterpress. Also demon- 
strated was a “fish paper” packing 
which prevents the impression from 
showing through on the hard finish 
papers. 

An interesting instrument new 
to most of the audience was a gauge 
for the uniform setting of grippers, 
which is a problem especially on old 
presses and on multicolor presses 
upon which slip-gripper setting is 
employed. Attached to the gauge, 
which is about the size of a stop 
watch, is a steel tab. After the grip- 
pers are set, this tab is inserted un- 
der a gripper, then pulled out slowly 
and a reading taken on the gauge. 
This operation is repeated on each 
gripper until a uniform reading is 
obtained. 

The importance of humidity con- 
trol in overcoming all the troubles 
caused by dry air in the pressroom 
was emphasized. Mr. Hogan said he 
looked to the day when the printer 
would accept the principle of hu- 
midity control as a “must” in letter- 
press operations, just as it is being 
accepted in the lithographic field. 
Among the advantages pointed out 
of maintaining proper relative hu- 
midity were better register of color 
through control of sheet dimen- 
sions, elimination of curling, wrin- 
kling, and cracking of paper, better 
functioning of rollers, more uniform 
drying of ink, and reduction in the 
amount of static. 

One of the several makes of hu- 
midifiers was described. This was a 
unit spray head which is suspended 
from the ceiling or placed on a wall 
shelf, attached to the water main 
and then plugged into an electric 
socket. The area of the pressroom 
determines how many units are 
needed. Automatic regulation of the 
relative humidity is provided by hu- 
midistat controls, each of which 
takes care of from one to four units. 
Several such installations have been 
made recently in New York City 
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pressrooms, with increased produc- 
tion reported as a result. 

Part of the program was devoted 
to machines which have the com- 
mon purpose of promoting more 
efficient handling and behavior of 
ink. These included ink agitators, a 
roller sectioner, a new ductor roller 
regulator, the heaters and drying 
machines, and non-offset spray 
devices. At least one type of each 
of these products was exhibited. 

The ductor roller regulator is a 
simple new device which is at- 
tached to the ink fountain to con- 
trol the revolutions of the ductor 
roller, .thus insuring an even flow 
of ink. It also prevents the ductor 
roller from spinning. The roller sec- 
tioner is a machine which by the 
use of heat automatically cuts roll- 
ers into sections for split fountain 
printing. As many as eight sections 
can be made in one operation re- 
quiring about a minute to perform. 
It eliminates what is a tedious and 
time-consuming task when done by 
hand, especially when more than 
one split is required. Mr. Hogan ex- 
hibited an eight-color, split-foun- 
tain-printed press sheet for which 
the roller sectioner had been used. 


Electric Neutralizers 


The ink agitator demonstrated 
features a separate drive which 
keeps the mixer running when the 
press is shut down for short periods. 
The non-offset spray device exhib- 
ited was one in which an electronic 
tube atomizes the spray and also 
gives off ozone which exerts an 
oxidizing effect on the wet ink. 

The evils of static, well known to 
every pressroom operator, and the 
use of electric neutralizers to fight 
this enemy of efficient production 
were discussed. One of the several 
types of static eliminators on the 
market was demonstrated. 

It was impossible in one evening, 
of course, to give proper attention 
to all the products which belong in 
the category of pressroom aids. The 
meeting, however, successfully ac- 
complished its two-fold purpose of 
stimulating interest in efficient pro- 
duction by presenting a quick edu- 
cational survey of the many aids 
available, and of spotlighting minor 
but important devices which seldom 
get the attention they deserve in 
educational programs. 

The program was planned by 
Henry Schneider, first vice-presi- 
dent and educational chairman of 
the New York Club, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Hogan and of Glenn C. 
Compton, New York Editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, who originally sug- 
gested the program. 


Printing 
Cwtosa 


By H. E. Zimmerman 


Comic strips were not used in the daily 
newspapers until the 1890's. 

The New York Tribune, published April 
20, 1874, by Horace Greeley, was only 
4% inches wide and 6 inches deep. 

Budapest surgeons operated upon a 
seventeen year old printer’s apprentice, 
Gyoergyi Szabo, who, brooding over the 
loss of a sweetheart, had set up her name 
in type and then swallowed the type. 

When distributing a type form, if the 
characters stick together, water sponged 
on the forms will loosen them; if the char- 
acters are loose, water sponged on them 
will cause them to stick together. 

Gutenberg has always been called the 
“father of printing with movable type.” 
As a matter of fact, however, movable 
type was used in Korea as early as 1409, 
while Gutenberg began his printing about 
1450. Some of the Korean type is to be 
seen in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 

Once when the Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, city directories were issued there 
appeared the word “domestic” after the 
name of Sarah Crow. She complained 
that this error had injured her standing 
in the community. So eight persons were 
employed to scratch out the word. 

A paper published in the Kulsku Plains 
of Asiatic Russia has a net edition of one 
copy. This Gazetta Tundri is written out 
entirely by hand and is sent to every 
subscriber in different villages in turn, 
the last reader in any particular village 
being responsible for its safe delivery to 
the first subscriber in the next village. 

To make enough newsprint for a 24- 
page newspaper requires an amount of 
wood the equivalent of a block two inches 
high, three inches wide and four inches 
long. To convert this into newsprint re- 
quires enough electricity to light four 60- 
watt lamps for one hour, nearly three 
pounds of steam, two-tenths pint of fuel 
oil, and ten seconds of one man’s labor. 

An advocate of a simplified spelling 
system calculates that the complexities of 
the present conventional method cost the 
people of this country $925,000,000 yearly 
in printing, writing, and teaching bills. 
Children lose a year and a half of the 
first four years of school life in master- 
ing the intricacies of our present forms 
of spelling. In addition there is a 15 per 
cent waste in the use of unnecessary let- 
ters in writing and printing. 

Think of writing by the mile! If you 
are a brisk penman you will write thirty 
words per minute. If pulled out into a 
straight line your calligraphy would cover 
a distance of about six feet. Thus in five 
hours a third of a mile would be covered. 
If a clerk writes steadily for five hours 
daily for 280 days a year, in fifty years 
he will have drawn a line nearly 4000 
miles long, or 800 miles farther than from 
New York to London. In the same time 
an office force of writers would put an ink 
line around the equator. 
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Letters to the Lditor 


BRICKBATS OR BOUQUETS... THEY’RE ALL WELCOME 





NORTH—NOT SOUTH 
DEAR Mr. FRAZIER: 

We note on page 54 of your January 
issue an illustration of the cover of a 
recent issue of our quarterly house 
magazine, El Arte Tipografico. The ac- 
companying text states: “At the top, 
on right, is a publication from South 
America.” The caption accompanying 
this text also includes the phrase, in 
its reference te El Arte, “from South 
America.” 

We are sure you will be interested in 
the further information that this mag- 
azine has been published for over 40 
years by our head office, which is lo- 
cated at 120 Wall Street, Nueva York, 
Estados Unidos de America. In recent 
years it has been edited by don Felipe 
Stone, alias the undersigned, who is a 
native norteamericano. It is printed at 
present by the Marbridge Printing 
Company of Nuevo York, and the cover 
which you reproduced was lithographed 
by the Boro Offset Corporation of 
Brooklyn, on the neighboring island of 
Isla Larga. The magazine is mailed to 
you through the Administracion de Cor- 
reos of the city of Nueva York in an 
envelope bearing the United States 
Postal indicia. 

We are glad that you liked our cover, 
but seriously, won’t you give us a 
break? El Arte Tipografico is very defi- 
nitely a United States export sales pro- 
motion medium, and an unusually suc- 
cessful one, which has incidentally paid 
its own way to a considerable extent 
through paid advertisements. As house 
organs go it has also reached quite a 
venerable age. 

And you yourselves have always been 
most cooperative in permitting us to 
use in translation the material selected 
from your pages and your assistance is 
greatly appreciated. In our territory El 
Arte Tipografico has long had an en- 
viable standing as an authority on the 
newest and most effective modern meth- 
ods, similar to that position which is 
enjoyed in this country by THE INLAND 
PRINTER itself. 

NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY 
P. W. STONE, Manager of Adver- 
tising and Publishing Department 


OKAYS MASTER PLAN 
DEAR Mr. McCaFFREY: 

You can be sure I read your article 
in the current issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER With much more than casual in- 
terest. I agreed so thoroughly with your 
general thesis that I immediately got 
busy and wrote “You Cannot Get Some- 


thing for Nothing” (quoting your own 
words) for the March issue of the PIA 
Graphic Arts Summary, of which I hap- 
pen to be the editor. The latter publi- 
cation is a digest and an index of the 
leading articles pertaining to the graphic 
arts appearing in the current printing 
trade and other periodicals. The Sum- 
mary has a rather wide coverage, be- 
ing mailed to members of Printing 
Industry of America, Incorporated; to 
schools of printing, libraries, research 
agencies, et cetera. 

You will note that I refrained from 
commenting on the educational slant 
which you presented on the basis of 
your check-up with educational depart- 


Fred J. Hartman has long been outstanding in 
the field of graphic arts education. He is the 
director of education for PIA as well as the 
‘National Graphic Arts Education Association, 
of which he was a charter member; has headed 
department of printing at Carnegie Tech; is 
editor and author of many authoritative writ- 
ings on subjects pertinent to printing education 


ments of the forty-eight states, District 
of Columbia, and twelve major cities. 
Certainly, one would think in tapping 
such sources of information that you 
would be stepping on safe ground in 
the statements you make. The fact is 
that the information passed on to you 
is far from the true situation in print- 
ing education, both from the standpoint 
of the national picture and the local 
schools of printing. The confusion, in 
part, may have been caused by the use 


of the term “apprentice,” which unfor- 
tunately is an ill-defined term both in 
education and in printing, except in so 
far as it applies to the organized labor 
branches of the industry. 

To avoid this confusion and possible 
misunderstanding in our educational 
work for the industry, with which I have 
been connected for the past twenty-one 
years as director of education for the 
former United Typothetae of America 
(now Printing Industry of America) and 
the National Graphic Arts Education 
Association, we have used the term 
“Printing Education” and more recently 
“Graphic Arts Education” to designate 
the training and education that is be- 
ing carried on in a rather broad way by 
the organized educational system of the 
nation and by a number of private 
schools. You perhaps may get an idea 
of the background and something of the 
scope of this work by reading the article 
on “Printing Trade Schools in Amer- 
ica,” in the February issue of Graphic 
Arts Education. 

I am hoping that your challenging 
article will lead to the formulation of 
the “master plan for the education, 
compensation, and protection of graphic 
arts workers,” such as you suggest in 
your closing paragraphs. 

FRED J. HARTMAN 
Educational Director 
National Graphic Arts 
Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


“FURNISHED WRONG DATA" 

The February number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER is at hand. Mr. McCaffrey’s ar- 
ticle is on a subject that of course is of 
interest to me and to all those in our 
section who are interested in printing 
education, particularly the training of 
apprentices. Evidently Mr. McCaffrey 
knows nothing of the New York School 
of Printing with its present register of 
nine hundred students of pre-appren- 
tice high school grade, every graduate 
of which after four years’ training will 
have a job in the trade before the date 
of his graduation. Evidently he has no 
knowledge that at present the school is 
training over six hundred World War 
veterans who have already been inden- 
tured and are employed in the printing 
trades of our city. 

He states that in New York “the basic 
material printing apprentice training is 
the ITU course” but is not aware of the 
fact that apprentices in our pressroom 
departments have been receiving train- 
ing in this branch for twenty-two years. 
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He limits his statement to typography 
and says nothing of presswork, photo- 
lithography, or bookbinding. Mention 
is not made of evening classes, register 
163, for adults who are employed in the 
printing trades except that “classes usu- 
ally run two nights per week of two 
hours per night for 36 weeks each year.” 

How misleading! 

The facts are: The New York School 
of Printing is operating five nights per 
week for 40 weeks in the year; instruc- 
tion in the school is given daily from 
eight o’clock in the morning until nine 
o’clock at night in one or more of its 
nine separate departments; each de- 
partment is operated by an advisory 
board from industry cooperating with 
the Board of Education of the city; the 
school is doing a job in training pre- 
apprentices, apprentices, and journey- 
men for and in the various branches of 
the industry; the results are thoroughly 
approved by the industry. 

Concerning Mr. McCaffrey’s state- 
ment regarding New York, I would be 
pleased to know who in the educational 
department of this state furnished him 
data. That person surely needs infor- 
mation. Mr. McCaffrey very likely got 
to the wrong source. 

In addition, the author of the article 
neglected to mention the outstanding 
work now being done by the printing 
department of the Rochester Institute 
of Technology. 

J. Henry HOLLOWAY 

Principal 

New York School of 
Printing 


MARGIN JUSTIFIER 
Dear Mr. CHURCH: 

Judging from our mail your article in 
THE INLAND PRINTER has aroused a 
great deal of interest in the Edison 
Margin Justifier for the composition of 
copy. We greatly appreciate your very 
fine article and I am sure that Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion concurs in this. 

Our only regret is that the informa- 
tion which we provided you recently 
did not say anything about the manu- 
facture of a special model of Edison 
Margin Justifier that is to be used in 
connection with proportional spacing 
typewriters. We also have this one 
model, as well as the regular justifier, 
for standard machines. This was en- 
tirely our oversight and we are calling 
it to your attention only for the sake 
of the record. 

W. E. Zimmerman, Sales Manager 
Justifier Sales Company 
Los Angeles, California 


PRACTICAL CRITICISM 
To THE EDITOR 

The attached proof is tendered in 
the friendliest manner, in criticism of 
the January “Typographic Clinic” by 
Mr. Church. 

Substituting a “plate” involving art- 
work and photoengraving for a simple 
type job seems to me a little on the 
impractical side—at least from where I 
sit. In my opinion criticism of type 
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should confine itself to type, type orna- 
ments, and rule found in the average, 
modern composing room. 

While I find no fault with the attrac- 
tive result achieved by Mr. Church, I 
do feel the enclosed specimen would 
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form the basis for more practical and 
realistic criticism, since it could be pro- 
duced as easily—in fact more easily— 
in view of the slanted lines in the 
original specimen. 

J. E. HELMER, Quincy, Illinois. 


It is true that many want ideas which 
can be worked up from material in their 
cases, so, in some instances which you 
may have overlooked, resets in Typo- 
graphic Clinic frequently have been pre- 
sented sans art and engraving. It is 
important to remember, also, that illus- 
trations and special design usually add 
distinction. Printers should keep this in 
mind, the better to impress customers 
with pulling power of the printing they 
do. For an “all type” job your cover de- 
sign is quite impressive-—THE EDITOR 


CRAZE FOR LETTERSPACING 

How far is this craze for letterspacing 
going to go? Sometimes I think it is a 
device for increasing trade-shop billing 
alone. It is a fine selling point for trade 
shops but today, in this town, letter- 
spacing has come to such a practice that 
no line, lower case or caps, is complete 
without a fistful of 4%, %, %, and 1 
point paper. 

I learned letterspacing several years 
ago by the process which is best defined 
as “evening up the white space” be- 
tween the capital letters. 

Now it seems that any letter, cap or 
lower, with the slightest deviation from 
perfection must be “papered up.” Per- 
fection is a wonderful thing for Mr. 
Rogers or Mr. Rudge, but for Joe Comp, 
working for a living in a job shop, it can 
be a pain. 


I have no doubts about the necessity 
of letterspacing. It is a must in most 
cap lines. All of us comps realize it and 
try to peg a good-looking line. 

Some of the type coming out of the 
trade shops is a fright. I worked in sev- 
eral ad shops in my time and I know. 
But lately it is getting worse. The usual 
procedure in trade work is for the comp 
to letterspace everything in sight. And 
then the “stylist typographer” takes the 
comp’s work apart and causes another 
“wane” of paper to be inserted and 
changed. Sometimes this process is re- 
peated two or three times, to run the 
cost of the job right up to the sky. 

I was foreman of a shop last year and 
one day ordered three words of Stymie 
Shaded, type only, no spacing. By mis- 
take the three words were letterspaced, 
running the cost up from 60 cents to 
$3.70. It happens every day. 

Admittedly, this practice of super-let- 
terspacing builds up hand composition 
in general and is good for the typeset- 
ting business at the expense of the 
agency and customer. It makes lots of 
work and undoubtedly improves the job. 

The question that cames to my mind 
is this one—does every lower-case letter 
have to be letterspaced as well as every 
cap letter? Every time I pull out a case 
to set a little straight matter do I have 
to figure on hairspacing every letter or 
is all this hullabaloo just a passing phase 
of a war-crazy world? 

If I’m falling behind in my thinking, 
I feel sorry for the poor customer in the 
future, the one who wants one line of 
type printed on a small card. It will cost 
him a small fortune. 

I fear rocks may be thrown my way 
from friends and “well-wishers.” 

But the problem is there. 

A. Comp (ITU) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


MORE THAN A JOURNAL 
Dear Mr. Frazier: 

Thank you for reproducing some of 
the specimens of work done by the Uni- 
versity of California Press. I greatly ap- 
preciate your kindness. 

You know that typographic design 
alone is not sufficient in producing good 
work; much credit goes to the Univer- 
sity of California Press craftsmen of 
whom I am fortunate to be foreman. 

Like many other designers of print- 
ing, I have found THE INLAND PRINTER 
a most valuable asset, and an indis- 
pensable incentive to do better work. 
Through it a reader develops his work- 
ing knowledge of all graphic arts in- 
dustries; he is kept well informed of 
rapidly changing conditions, of latest 
developments, of new materials and 
equipment, and methods of efficient 
production management, and of costs 
and scientific and mechanical problems. 

No person may achieve success in our 
industry without some study, personal 
thought, and effort. 

May I say again that I treasure THE 
INLAND PRINTER. It is more than just a 
business and technical journal—it is an 
ideal, and I am very proud to be one of 
its readers. A. R. TOMMASINI 

Berkeley, California 
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Beginners Problems in Lithography 


@ “ALL you have to do to get into 
the offset business is to buy a cam- 
era, a whirler, a light table, a vac- 
uum frame, and an offset press and 
you are ready to start.” With this 
statement the representative of one 
supply concern started his discus- 
sion on letterpress printers going 
into lithography. He quickly added 
that the only thing then was to find 
men to operate the equipment. 

The latter part of this statement 
is the most important but before 
considering it, in fact before think- 
ing of going into the lithographic 
field, the printer should check up 
on many important factors. 


Understand Limitations 


First and above all he must un- 
derstand the capabilities and limi- 
tations of the process. In other 
words the printer must know the 
difference between a good and a 
poor job, or a job which is especially 
adapted for the process. Also, he 
must realize that all the headaches 
of the photoengraver in addition 
to those of the printer will become 
his once he starts reproducing jobs 
completely in his own shop. 

In this series of technical articles 
it has continually been pointed out 
that lithography is not simple. Its 
problems are peculiar to the process 
and decidedly different from those 
found in any other form of printing. 
The differences may be compared to 
those which exist between a modern 
streamline train and a transport 
plane. Both are means of transpor- 
tation, one is faster than the other, 
but the technique of operation and 
problems confronting both are re- 
lated only in their ability to satisfy 
the customers—the traveling public. 
No airline would expect to convert 
an engineer of a crack passenger 
train into a pilot of a transport in a 
few weeks, nor would proficiency 
as an engineer have much relation- 
ship to his ability as a pilot. 

To some this comparison will seem 
absurd. They will cite examples of 


By Charles 4. King 


pressmen who have been converted 
from letterpress to offset and who 
are doing a good job. But what is a 
good job? Is it as good a job as could 
be done by letterpress? Do custom- 
ers prefer it because it is better than 
letterpress or only because it is 
cheaper? Again, some will say that 
statement is absurd, but lithography 


is capable of producing printing - 


which is in every way comparable 
and in some cases superior to that 
printed by letterpress. The fact that 
lithography has been too widely sold 
as a cheap method is responsible for 
much of the poor printing by that 
process. It was cheap, therefore in- 
ferior. Too few knew its capabilities. 

Let us just trace a job through 
from copy to finished press sheets 
in both processes and see in what 
respects the two differ. In doing this 
we will only consider that the best 
possible work is going to be pro- 
duced by each method. In order to 
keep the illustration simple we will 
assume that it is a simple black and 
white job consisting of about equal 
areas of type matter and illustra- 
tions. The copy for the illustrations 
will be glossy prints. 


YES! We have built 
a reputation for satisfying the most dis- 
criminating buyer of fine typography. By 
consistently adding to our plant facilities 
and maintaining a personnel expertly 
trained in their use, we are always in a 
position to handle any composition prob- 
lem to your complete satisfaction. 
~ * a * a * * 
—Machine Composition Company, Boston 
In most litho shops the prepara- 


tory work is all done within the 
shop itself whereas our letterpress 


printer will send the photos to the 
photoengraver and will receive the 
plates all ready to lock up. How 
much labor and trouble is involved 
in getting satisfactory results from 
the prints sent to him the printer 
will never know. All he usually does 
is pay a flat rate based upon the 
size of the halftone. The photoen- 
graver does all the worrying. 


Can’t Check Results 


Photoengravers are specialists. 
They are artists and craftsmen. Be- 
fore a plate leaves their hands a 
proof has been pulled to show that 
the tone values are correct. Even if 
electros are made, their tones are 
identical with those of the original. 
Oh yes! photoengravers are accused 
of using all kinds of treachery and 
subterfuge to secure a presentable 
proof but in most cases the printer 
can get “a reasonably exact fac- 
simile” thereof on his press. All that 
remains is to lock up the cuts with 
the type, which must be set by the 
same method in either case. 

In most black and white litho 
shops there are no proofs pulled of 
the job. Even if proof presses were 
considered there is no assurance 
that the proof could be duplicated 
or even approximated on the press. 
Seldom if ever are proofs pulled 
from the same plate that is used for 
the run in plants which have proof 
presses. Furthermore, up to this 
time, there has never been manu- 
factured a completely satisfactory 
offset proving press. As a result, 
there is no way of telling how the 
job will look until it has gone to 
press. Everything depends upon the 
judgment of the craftsmen who 
perform the numerous operations 
required to convert the copy into a 
lithographic plate. 

The first of these is the camera- 
man. In our sample job that we are 
following through he must shoot 
the halftones of the illustrations 
and make line shots of type matter. 
This type matter is in the form of 
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print on coated paper and is called 
a “repro-proof.” Both the quality of 
this print and the skill of the cam- 
eraman determine the sharpness of 
the negative that he makes from it. 
Nothing can be done in later opera- 
tions to improve it. He also must be 
able to evaluate correctly the range 
and values of the copy which he is 
to shoot through the screen. Expo- 
sures, development time, and the 
general photographic technique are 
entirely a question of experience. 
If all copy were equally good this 
would soon become a matter of rou- 
tine, but each job is different. 

The negatives from the camera 
department are assembled upon a 
“light table.” This is literally the 
composing department of an offset 
plant. Here the various elements are 
assembled in full press sheet size. 
These negative pieces of film are 
taped together upon a ruled layout 
sheet of red or orange paper and 
when completely assembled, a Van 
Dyke or blue-print made from them. 
This acts as a proof on which any 
corrections may be noted. It gives 
little or no indication of how the 
finished job will appear. 


Rely on Judgment 


An albumin plate may be made 
directly from this negative “flat” 
but since this job is supposed to be 
an example of the best in offset, 
deep-etched plates are generally 
considered to give better reproduc-- 
tions. Hence photographic positives 
are made from the stripped-up neg- 
atives. These positives are made in 
a vacuum frame and are called con- 
tact positives. Tones may be altered 
by varying the amount of exposure 
given certain negatives. Tones are 
also varied at times by hand stain- 
ing, painting out, and dot-etching 
of either positives or negatives. In 
this manner, results are obtained 
comparable to those which the pho- 
toengravers get by fine-etching or 
hand tooling. Here too the operator 
has no way of checking his results 
until the job is on the press. He 
must rely entirely upon his judg- 
ment based upon experience. 

There is no reason to explain here 
the process of making deep-etch or 
albumin plates. The former method 
involves the use of several hand op- 
erations, a multiplicity of chemical 
mixtures, and equipment of ques- 
tionable dependability, all of which 
are capable of altering tone values. 
Also the temperature, amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere, and 
the amount of daylight in the room 
have an influence. It is the duty of 
the platemaker to interpret the val- 
ues on the film in terms of the fin- 
ished plate. Incidentally, in some 
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plants which do not have air con- 
ditioning they find it necessary to 
shut down platemaking operations 
during hot humid weather. 


Coated Paper Best 


Our preparatory work is now com- 
plete. The letterpress form is locked 
up, and a sheet of zinc or aluminum 
contains all the work which is to 
print on the offset lithographic 
press. We have seen photoengrav- 
ers’ proofs of the illustrations, gal- 
ley proofs of the type, and perhaps 
even page proofs of the letterpress 
job, but as yet we have only a blue- 
print or a Van Dyke of the offset 
job. All in all, the cost should not be 
very much different up to this point. 
Cameras and platemaking equip- 
ment must carry quite a burden for 
they are expensive and require con- 
siderable space, nor do the highly 
skilled men come cheap. Any sav- 
ings to be significant must come 
through efficient press operation. 

To make these two jobs compar- 
able in every way, they must both 
be run on the same kind of stock: 
coated, M.F., or super. Of course the 
stock for the offset press must be 
especially made for use on that type 
of press since it must withstand the 
pull of a much tackier ink, and must 
not have a detrimental effect on the 
plate, fountain water, or the ink. In 
order to show the letterpress at its 
best we must run the job on coated 
paper. The same holds for offset. 

In spite of the many statements 
which have been made that half- 
tones can be run offset on any kind 
of stock, tones are reproduced the 
best on coated paper. All too fre- 
quently lithographic prints on offset 
or M.F. paper are compared with 
letterpress prints on coated, and the 
former condemned on that basis. 
This is not a fair comparison. The 
surface of the paper diffuses the 
light in such a manner that the ink 
appears to lack density. 

Both jobs are made ready. Within 
half an hour the offset press should 
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be turning out acceptable sheets at 
the rate of from twenty-five hun- 
dred to six thousand sheets per 
hour, depending upon the size and 
model of the press. Letterpress 
printers can complete this compar- 
ison on the basis of experience. 

You will notice that the preced- 
ing paragraph said “should” when 
referring to makeready time. This 
can only be true if each of the pre- 
paratory steps has been performed 
properly, and if the pressman is an 
experienced lithographer. He must 
be every bit as good a mechanic as 
the letterpress man regardless of 
what size or what type of press he is 
running. (In fact most lithographic 
presses are far more complicated 
mechanically than type presses of 
comparable size.) He must under- 
stand the effect of pressure or lack 
of it on the reproduction he is at- 
tempting to get. He must also be 
able to determine if over-pressure 
or under-pressure which is giving 
trouble is between the plate and the 
blanket or between the blanket and 
the impression cylinder, not simply 
between the form and the impres- 
sion cylinder. 


Wrinkling of Stock 


The fact that the paper must pass 
between two cylinders which are in 
contact with the full width of the 
sheet at all times accentuates an- 
other trouble with which letterpress 
printers are familiar—wrinkling. 
Few are the forms which will permit 
cutting of the packing on the blan- 
ket cylinder. In many instances the 
job must be set aside until the stock 
flattens out or is conditioned. This 
frequently occurs on back-up. 

The lithographic pressman must 
know how to set form rollers too. 
every bit as accurately as the letter- 
press man, and in addition must 
know how to set the water rolls or 
dampers. Although the failure to 
know this will not have the same 
effect as in letterpress, the quality 
of the print will certainly suffer, 





Who remembers printer’s mugs—the barber shop shaving kind like those above? First cup on left has 
man working at press. One next to it features a printer (or journalist) on the New York Sun, wearing 
derby and striped trousers. A hand grasps an old-fashioned composing stick on the next cup. For the 
mug decorated by the press, the picture was burned into the surface rather than being hand-painted. 
These shaving mugs are from the large collection acquired by W. Porter Ware, Sewanee, Tennessee 
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and where too much pressure is ap- 


- plied the life of the plate will be 


shortened very greatly. 

Even though the _ lithographic 
pressman does not habitually build 
up pressure in the solid areas, or 
perform the other intricate hand 
operations usually associated with 
letterpress makeready, even this is 
occasionally demanded of him. In 
many cases ink must be adjusted to 
correspond to the character of the 
paper, drier, and other materials 
added to improve printing quality. 
Also the blanket itself, if not given 
proper care, can cause picking. 


No Fool-Proof Formula 


Thus far we have disregarded 
completely the biggest headache in 
the process of lithography—water. 
Technically speaking it is not water 
at all but a water solution of a mix- 
ture of various chemicals. Even the 
best informed technical men do not 
know what its composition should 
be, nor do they completely under- 
stand its action on the plate or its 
reaction with ink. Much progress 
has been made along this line in 


recent years but it is still impossible 
to give your pressman a fool-proof 
formula which will work under all 
conditions. 

The overabundance or the lack 
of water fed to the plate by the 
dampers can cause wide variations 
in tone. Proper manipulation of the 
water is an art, and too few press- 
men, even those with years of ex- 
perience behind them, have actually 
mastered it. Much of the weak and 
washed-out work produced by offset 
is caused by too much water, and 
most of the ink that appears where 
it should not is caused by too little 
water. Furthermore, the overuse of 
water or too much acid in the water 
can cause the ink to dry improperly. 
At times it may extend the drying 
period over several days or more. 

The pressman must know tech- 
niques so foreign to the letterpress 
printers that it is almost impossible 
to describe them. The jargon of the 
lithographic industry contains a 
whole series of words each of which 
describes a technique, an operation, 
manipulation, or material. Gum- 
ming up, gumming out, rubbing up, 














When the Donaldson Manufacturing 
Corporation, Peru, Indiana, manufacturer 
of the North Star Compass line, needed 
some method of printing the emblem of 
one of our largest automobile manufac- 
turers on their product, 
Ned L. Craft, manager 
of the Craft Machine 
Company of the same 
city, came up with an 
excellent solution. 

In four days time 
he designed, built, and 
proved a hot stamp 
press especially for the 
printing of emblems, 
trade marks, and let- 
tering on plastic parts. 

The press is equipped 
with a_ thermostatic 
control having a finger 
tip and set screw ad- 
justment, and has a temperature range 
from 0° F. to 600° F. A thermocouple is 
installed directly in the stamp to give an 
accurate temperature reading at all times 
during the stamping or printing operation. 

Heat is obtained by plugging into any 
110 AC current outlet and the temperature 
of operation can be attained in from 5 to 
8 minutes. The temperature is constant to 
a plus or minus 3°, 

The press is hand operated and the 
stamp and locating fixture can be adapted 
to any part. In printing or hot stamping 
the Donaldson Compass, a female operator 
can insert the piece, stamp it, remove it, 


and wipe off the excess ink on approxi- 
mately 1,900 pieces in eight hours. 

The printing tape is fed on the return 
stroke of the press, which eliminates any 
possibility of smearing the print, and the 





length of feed can be varied from % inch 
to 1% inches. Brass tape spools to accom- 
modate any width of tape may be inter- 
changed with ease. 

The press is designed so that the heat- 
ing elements and all the electrical appara- 
tus is stationary and the locating fixture 
for the part being printed is actuated. 

The over-all length is 934 inches, the 
heighth is 77% inches, and the total weight 
is only 28 pounds. The press can be easily 
carried from one location to another, or if 
so desired it can be mounted in any loca- 
tion by inserting screws through a bench 
or table into the four tapped steel legs. 


etching, powdering, walking off, the 
counter-etching, stoning out, and 
many other terms have a peculiar 
meaning understandable only by 
one who has at least a general 
knowledge of the way in which the 
process operates. 

Thus far we have limited this dis- 
cussion to the simple black and 
white production. The illustration 
selected consisted of about equal 
areas of type matter and halftones. 
This is the class of work which may 
or may not be produced at less cost 
by offset than by letterpress. If 
quality was not considered it un- 
doubtedly would cost less by offset. 
However, where large areas of type 
are involved the likelihood of offset 
competing is small, unless the cus- 
tomer will be satisfied with type- 
written matter being reproduced. 


Prejudice Against, Offset 


So much poor lithography has 
been sold, especially by letterpress 
printers who went into it with the 
idea of it being a cheap method of 
printing, therefore inferior, that it 
is hard to convince people what it 
is actually capable of producing. 
This has often given the process a 
“black eye,” particularly in the 
black and white field. A few poor 
jobs plus a terrible job on his son’s 
high school annual has so preju- 
diced one advertising executive 
against lithography that he will not 
even consider its use. 

If you are going into offset, equip- 
ment is important. Only that being 
used by the highest type of lithog- 
raphers should be considered. Be 
sure that it is capable of producing 
work of the top quality. It is then 
necessary to man this equipment 
with lithographers. As in all skilled 
crafts today there exists an acute 
shortage of such men. Although the 
army trained many, few have seem- 
ingly found their way into industry, 
and some who have are finding the 
demands of industry have little in 
common with those of the army. 

There is, however, an alternative. 
Men can be trained. Schools are 
operated in many printing centers 
for training lithographers: public 
trade high schools, union schools, or 
privately maintained institutions. 
The Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation sponsors some of these latter 
ones. Such schools have at their dis- 
posal the results of twenty years of 
research plus an industry-wide ac- 
quaintance with its problems. 

Another method which has been 
used in the past but can hardly be 
recommended is to let your inex- 
perienced men practice upon your 
equipment and your customers. 
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COMPOSITION AND PROOFREADING, by the 
staff of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools, is the third in this series. 
It presents a study of English composi- 
tion and diction, in the first part. The 
second part goes into editing and proof- 
reading. A good book for those doing 
proofreading or editing of copy, and, 
in fact, a valuable aid to all having 
anything to do with the work of writ- 
ing copy or of putting the copy into its 
final printed form. 

“Composition and Proofreading” is 
priced at $1.25 and the book may be 
ordered through THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Department. 


FOR THOSE whose work involves order- 
ing or checking halftone plates or the 
proofs of halftones, the Commercial En- 
graving Publishing Company offers the 
“Practical Halftone Screen Finder.” Pat- 
terns of 60, 65, 85, 100, 120, 133, 150, and 
175-line halftone screens are printed in 
red between sheets of clear vinylite, 
laminated. To check the screen of a 
halftone plate or proof, the Finder is 
placed in close contact over a middle- 
tone of the plate or proof, moved up 
and down and turned until the screen is 
found which matches the original with- 
out producing a moire pattern. The de- 
vice also has been printed with agate, 
nonpareil, and pica measures. 

To printers, engravers, publishers, art 
studios, and advertising agencies, the 
Finder will prove invaluable. It may be 
obtained through THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Department for $1.00, two for $1.59. 


ENGRAVING AND PRINTING METHODS, by 
Charles J. Hayes, director of illustrating, 
International Correspondence Schools, 
is another in the series of three books 
on subjects allied to printing. In two 
parts, the first covers engraving meth- 
ods, and the second line and halftone 
color work, with a section on lithog- 
raphy, and one which takes up com- 
position, presswork, and paper. Wood 
engraving, steel and copperplate engrav- 
ing, wax engraving, embossing and die 
stamping are also described, making 
this a book that should appeal to stu- 
dents of printing and all having any- 
thing to do with the production of 
printed matter. 

The book is profusely illustrated, a 
number of examples being in colors, 
showing the different styles or types of 
engravings. 
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“Engraving and Printing Methods,” 
by Charles J. Hayes, is priced at $3.00 
and may be ordered through THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER Book Department. 


TYPE AND TYPOGRAPHY, prepared by 
Gilbert P. Farrar and the staff of the 
International Correspondence Schools, 
is one of three small books in uniform 
binding, forming part of the Interna- 
tional Library. In this volume, the first 
thirty pages are devoted to “Putting 
Type to Work,” and they cover such 
phases of the subject as dress of ad- 
vertising, type and its uses, borders and 
rules, measuring type space, measuring 
advertising space. Then comes a section 
of 110 pages of type speciments, a very 
good selection, introduced by ten pages 
of text under the general heading, 
“Faces Suitable for Various Purposes.” 
This section takes up the six groups or 
structures of type; neutral or old style; 
informal, “soft,” or classic types; for- 
mal or modern types; block or “flat” 
types; rugged types; occasional types, 
concerning the text types, and borders. 
The book is worth while reading for 
students of types and their uses. 

“Type and Typography” is priced at 
$1.55 and may be ordered through THE 
INLAND PRINTER Book Department. 


THE PRINTING TRADES AND THEIR WORK- 
ERS, by Florence E. Clark, was prepared 
in cooperation with the Occupational 
Research Section of the National Guid- 
ance Association. This book is the 
second edition, being revised after a re- 
survey of the printing trades. 

The book presents a study of all the 
occupations in the printing trades and 
the skills or qualifications required in 
each branch, to be used as a source of 
information for vocational guidance 
counselors and students as well as for 
those younger ones who are seeking to 
determine which vocation they shall 
follow. From that standpoint, it repre- 
sents a commendable effort. Some dis- 
crepancies are noticeable, such as the 
statement, in referring to electrotype 
and stereotype plates, that “they may 
be in curved form to fit the rollers on 
the cylinder presses,” which, of course, 
should have read “the cylinders on 
rotary presses.” 

In the opening chapter a table is 
included which shows the growth and 
changes in the printing industry from 
1899 on, based on census reports. 


Miss Clark has brought out the num- 
ber of skilled trades making up the 
printing industry. Also, in surveying the 
different departments or branches of 
the industry, she brings out the variety 
of skills required or the qualifications 
necessary for proficient workers. 

“The Printing Trades and Their 
Workers,” by Florence E. Clark is priced 
at $2.00 and may be ordered through 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PRINCIPLES OF COLOR AND COLOR MIx- 
ING, by J. H. Bustanoby, color consult- 
ant, is a book which will be intensely 
interesting to all the students of color 
and to all who deal with color no mat- 
ter what form it takes. In fact, this 
book may well be classed as a must for 
all such students and workers. 

Bustanoby has combined scientific 
color data with practical information 
pertaining to its application. He deals 
with the origin of color, gives impor- 
tant facts on color mixing, including 
proportions for mixing to secure vari- 
ous colors, shades, and tints. He goes 
into color individuality, color sensation, 
color psychology, and includes a dic- 
tionary of color terms. 

A number of well printed color plates 
demonstrate the various points empha- 
sized by the author, one showing the 
color spectrum, another the evolution 
of the color circle from the spectrum, 
while still another shows color harmony 
and terminology. Other plates give the 
arithmetic of color mixing, a master 
key to color mixing, standard swatches, 
and so on. 

As the author states in his chapter 
on “Color Mixing”: “In mixing colors, 
one should be familiar with the pig- 
ments available in the various fields. 
For instance, a lithographer has a se- 
ries of colors that are different from 
those used in screen-process printing, 
and the painter in oils has a still dif- 
ferent group. Each field has a range of 
colors mixed in special vehicle binders 
and made especially to meet a specific 
purpose. There are fundamental laws 
that apply to all mixtures, and knowl- 
edge of these helps in the diversified 
fields.” 

Bustanoby presents the subject of 
color in an extremely interesting style. 
There is truth in a statement made in 
the preface: “The mysteries of color 
have been explored for many genera- 
tions because it is an integral part of 
the story of man in his eternal striving 
for perfection in the arts and sciences. 
... Color is not only a physical phe- 
nomenon; it is the vibration of life 
itself. Life, light, and color express the 
energy and unity of creation; and color 
is to life as a ray of light is to sunshine. 
Every vibration of light, from the celes- 
tial blue of the heavens to the darkest 
lump of coal, is alive with color, and 
man has only scratched the surface of 
the infinite possibilities and potentiali- 
ties of color.” 

“Principles of Color and Color Mix- 
ing,” by J. H. Bustanoby, is priced at 
$4.50 a copy, and the book may be 
ordered through this department. 
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PRINTING EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

The manufacturers of printing equip- 
ment, educators, trade groups, and 
others will participate in the twenty- 
second annual conference on printing 
education to be held under auspices of 
National Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation in the Board of Education 
Building, Chicago, June 16 to 18. 

Fred J. Hartman, executive director 
of the association, has announced from 
his headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
that Byron G. Culver, the president, 
has appointed a representative com- 
mittee on arrangements of which the 
chairman is Philip L. McNamee, as- 
sistant superintendent of Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Other members of the committee are 
John A. Backus, manager, department 
of education, American Type Founders, 
Incorporated; Loren H. Carter, super- 
visor of training, the Lakeside Press, 
Chicago; Harry L. Gage, vice-president, 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Brooklyn; C. Harold Lauck, Journalism 
Laboratory Press, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Virginia; Lester 
E. Reppert, Veterans Administration, 
Chicago; William O. Morgan, director, 
Chicago Lithographic Institute; O. H. 
Runyon, field secretary, Graphic Arts 
Association of Illinois; Craig R. Spich- 
er, research division, Miehle Printing 
Press and Manufacturing Company; 
Milford M. Hamlin, department of edu- 
cation, ATF, Chicago; and John G. 
Henderson, head of printing, Wash- 
burne Trade School, Chicago. 


ANNOUNCES CONFERENCES 

Frank M. Sherman, executive direc- 
tor of the International Trade Com- 
position Association, has announced 
three forthcoming gatherings of that 
organization. 

The 1947 annual mid-western confer- 
ence will be held in the Statler Hotel, 
St. Louis, April 12. The international 
president, Oscar Hoffman, of St. Louis, 
and the midwestern vice-president, O. 
B. Powell, Chicago, will participate in 
the program. 

The annual joint meeting of the 
Typographers Association of Southern 
New England and the Boston Trade 
Typesetting Association will be held 
at Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, May 10. 

Plans are being formulated for the 
annual convention of the International 
Trade Composition Association to be 
held in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, August 28, 29, and 30. 


HERBERT FRANCIS CZARNOWSKY 

Herbert Francis Czarnowsky, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Type & Composi- 
tion Corporation, died February 19 at 
the age of 62. 

Mr. Czarnowsky was known through- 
out the United States and Canada as a 
leader in the trade typesetting indus- 
try. The company which he founded in 
his native Baltimore in 1922 was also 
widely known because of its nation- 
wide type and materials service. 

One of the organizers of the ITCA 
and a member of its executive commit- 
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tee at the time of his death, he was 
vice-president of the association in 1936 
and 1937 and was elected president in 
1938, serving two terms. He also helped 
organize the Baltimore Trade Composi- 
tion Association and was its president 
for nearly ten years. 

He served on boards and committees 
of other graphic arts organizations, and 
was a member of the Graphic Arts As- 
sociation of Baltimore, of which he was 
a director for many years; Printing In- 
dustry of America, and the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce. 

His brother, F. Vernon Czarnowsky, 
associated with him in business as the 
secretary-treasurer of the corporation, 
succeeds him as president. 


EXPAND RATIO STUDIES 


Plans for expansion of ratio studies 
by the Printing Industry of America, 
Incorporated, have been announced, to 
include specialty printing. Chairman of 
the committee to function this year is 
Dennis A. Sweeney, the secretary of 
the Indiana State Typothetae, who has 
served in the same capacity for the 
past three years. Other members this 
year are S. F. Beatty, secretary and the 
general manager of the Graphic Arts 
Association of Illinois, and R. Reid 
Vance, secretary of the Printing Arts 
Association of Columbus. 

Data to be included in the next vol- 
ume of printing ratios will cover oper- 
ations of the combination letterpress 
and offset establishments in addition to 
such specialties as trade composition, 
periodical and catalog printing, seal 
and label printing, advertising printing, 
and others. 

Unrelated to the ratio studies, an- 
other new job of the committee will be 
to gather data covering the salesmen’s 
compensation, about which many in- 
quiries have been transmitted to the 
committee, so Mr. Sweeney reported. 

“There is no question but that the 
twenty-fourth annual financial study 
of the printing industry will bring out 
further refinements which will enhance 
the accepted value and usefulness of 
the studies,” said Mr. Sweeney. “Mr. 
Beatty, Mr. Vance, and I solicit the co- 
operation of the entire industry in this 
important project.” 


CRITICIZES OTHER UNIONS 


Criticisms of other unions are con- 
tained in the message to ITU members 
by Woodruff Randolph, the president, in 
the February issue of the Typographical 
Journal. In his preliminary statement 
he said that each international union 
in the printing industry has full au- 
tonomy to do as it wills, and that the 
ITU has tried to cure faults in inter- 
national union relationships. Quoting 
from documents to indicate how pro- 
posals of cooperation had been ignored, 
he said that not only have the four 
other international unions refused ‘to 
cooperate, but in practice-local unions 
in their efforts to get better wages and 
hours since V-J Day “have been riding 
the backs of the ITU” and that some 
“have been dragging their feet while 
riding on our backs.” 

“One of the most glaring of the re- 
cent ‘rides’ enjoyed at our discomfort 
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occurred in Chicago where your Inter- 
national president was helping the 
local union fight for a proper scale,” 
wrote Mr. Randolph. “While the nego- 
tiations had been prolonged and were 
made difficult because of the scope of 
activity of the employers’ association, 
our members were carrying on splen- 
didly. However, the secretary-treasurer 
of the IPP & AU, accompanied by a rep- 
resentative, came to Chicago and ne- 
gotiated a $9.50 per week increase. He 
had been offered cooperation by the 
ITU president toward a common goal 
but had refused.” 

Mr. Randolph continued by saying 
that the ITU had secured an increase 
of $14.31 days, and $15.38 nights, after 
which the pressmen’s representatives 
returned to Chicago and adjusted the 
pressmen’s contract to get the same in- 
crease the printers “secured through 
hard sledding.” 

“In spite of the handicap of the $9.50 
per week, we came through all right not 
only for ourselves but for all the other 
printing trades unions who have for so 
long waited and hoped,” stated Mr. 
Randolph. “Such tactics cannot be al- 
lowed to continue to be the rule. We 
want to be at peace with other trades 
and we want to see them prosper, but 
brazen obstruction must stop. If they 
must ride they can at least lift their 
feet. Other types of obstruction will be 
discussed in a later issue.” 


LOSE RIGHTS AS EMPLOYES 


While the United States Congress is 
debating to what extent it should alter 
laws governing labor union operations, 
the National Labor Relation Board has 
liberalized its own rulings in a case in- 
volving employes of two newspapers in 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 

The decision, announced on Febru- 
ary 18, is that the publishers of the 
newspapers were within their rights 
when they assumed that sixty members 
of the St. Petersburg Typographical 
Union had lost all their rights as em- 
ployes when they quit their jobs in a 
strike over wages and working condi- 
tions. The employers hired other work- 
ers to take the place of the strikers 
and in so doing they had not violated 
the Wagner Act, so the NLRB decided. 

In reporting the case, the Associated 
Press stated that “workers who strike 
over wages and job conditions can be 
replaced without violating the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act.” It reported that 
the NLRB went even further in its de- 
cision by stating that “when a union 
itself does not bargain it cannot charge 
the employer with failing to negotiate 
in good faith and hope to make the 
charge stick. Under the Wagner Act 
only the employer can be penalized for 
refusing to bargain with his workers.” 

The finding of an NLRB examiner, 
Thomas S. Wilson, were overruled by 
the unanimous decision of the board. 

With sixty members of the union out 
of jobs, the officials of the St. Peters- 
burg Typographical Union were quoted 
in the ap dispatch as saying that “the 
local had no immediate plans for fur- 
ther action.” 


SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS TO MEET 

Speakers of national prominence are 
on the program of the forthcoming 
Southwestern Graphic Arts Conference 
to be held in Wichita, Kansas, May 8 
to 10. The theme of the conference is 
“Forging Tomorrow’s Markets.” 

Jack Manning, president of Tri-State 
Printers Association, head of the Joplin 
Printing Company, Joplin, Missouri, will 
keynote the conference in his opening 
address. Clyde C. Murphy, the Black- 
well-Wielandy Company of St. Louis, 
active in PIA, will discuss the “Place of 
National, Regional, and Local Associa- 
tions in the Graphic Arts Industry. 

“Labor Relations” will be discussed 
under fhe leadership of the Reverend 
Leo C. Brown, director, Labor School 
and Institute of Social Science, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Marketing and production operations 
as applied to the graphic arts will be 
discussed at an open forum under the 
title of “Future Possibilities of Print- 
ing—Material—Equipment—tUses.” J. L. 
Frazier, editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
will serve as moderator of the forum 
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Here are the answers to the quiz on page 60. How 
well did you remember the information which you 


have read from time to time in previous issues of this 
magazine or have seen elsewhere? 


1. False. It originated from the French 
“Aux Cayes,” pronounced “okay,” 
whence the best rum came. 

. Worn face, antique or coated stock 
used in comparison, a gravured 
(hence thickened) job, off-inking, 
thickened in plating, poor cast of 
type or lineslug, specimen poorly 
lithographed. 

. False. It is not copyrighted. 

. False. If the fold is off an eighth to 
a quarter of an inch it can be un- 
folded more easily by the recipient 
than if folded evenly at the edges. 

. More! About 5 per cent more. Think 
you'll get any? 

. False. A one-handed Florence, South 
Carolina, operator composes “amaz- 
ingly fast while using an artificial 
finger on the stump of the missing 
limb. 

. b—colored-ink jobs; either in one 
color but not black, or several colors. 

. d—100 years old. First done to im- 
prove woodcuts in 1846 by J. A. 
Adams of New York. 

. d—News by a radio receiver which 
“prints” a sheet sans type, ink and 
press. 

. On paper to determine the quantity 
of clay. Paper is weighed, burned to 
remove all the combustible material, 
leaving the mineral. This is then 
weighed to determine the per cent 
of total content. 


By R. Randolph Karch 


with two other speakers on the panel. 
As part of this program, T. E. Dun- 
woody, editor of American Pressman, 
will give a talk on future development 
in equipment. Future uses of printing 
will be the subject of discussion by Mr. 
Frazier at the forum. 

Frank H. Beckmann, president, Beck- 
mann, Hollister & Company, business 
engineers, San Francisco, will discuss 
his ideas on “Salesmanship to Forge 
Tomorrow’s Markets.” Arthur A. Hor- 
rocks, public relations counsel, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, will speak on “Graphic Arts and 
the National Economy.” 

Clinics will be the feature at the Sat- 
urday sessions. Front office problems 
will be discussed in a clinic under the 
leadership of Oliver Wroughton, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Graphic Arts Organiza- 
tion, Kansas City, Missouri. The sales- 
manship clinic will be in charge of Otis 
E. Wells, president, Western Lithograph 
Company, Wichita, and the clinic on 
cost accounting will be conducted by 
Oliver Ashe, of Connor and Ashe, St. 
Louis. W. J. Van Wormer, McCormick- 
Armstrong Company, Wichita, will talk 
on “Estimating.” 

W. H. Griffin, San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, has been 
invited to preside at a clinic on type 
composition. It is expected that among 
the speakers at this clinic will be How- 
ard King, York, Pennsylvania, repre- 
senting the Intertype Corporation; and 
Paul Bennett, Brooklyn, Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. Walter Schultz, of 
Dallas, Texas, a past president of the 
Craftsmen International, will lead the 
clinic on “Composing Room Practice,” 
and L. A. Neumann, president, M & L 
Typesetting Company, of Chicago, will 
talk about “Trade Composition.” Levin 
Deputy, Dallas, will preside at the com- 
posing room clinic. 

“Printing Plates” will be the general 
subject at the Saturday afternoon ses- 
sion. Speakers include Stuart Braznell, 
St. Louis; John McMasters, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, New York; 
W. H. Wood, of the Harris-Seybold 
Company, Cleveland; Gradie Oakes, of 
Chicago; Gene Meston, Des Moines. 

E. J. Deubner, secretary, Tri-States 
Printers Association, of Wichita, is in 
charge of arrangements. 


CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


The San Jose State College has an- 
nounced May 24 as the date for its sec- 
ond conference on printing education, 
to be attended by printing teachers, by 
co-ordinators of printing programs, and 
the school vocational advisors of central 
and northern California. Dr. H. A. 
Sotzin will preside over the meeting. 

The program now being arranged by 
Hartley E. Jackson will include a talk 
on new developments in offset printing, 
and the showing of a film in techni- 
color on modern papermaking. There 
will be a round-table discussion, and 
an exhibit of new methods and new 
materials. 

The college will serve a barbecue 
luncheon, and a dinner will be held by 
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the Golden Gate Graphic Guild, which 
is the San Francisco and East Bay 
chapter of the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association, at which all at- 
tending the conference will be wel- 
comed. The dinner will be presided 
over by Walter E. Brock, San Francisco. 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASES 
Membership of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association passed the 
700 mark late in February when six- 
teen graphic arts firms were approved 
for membership. The total now stands 
at 706, which represents an increase of 
61 per cent since January 1, 1942. 
This increase has given an even wider 
margin to the association’s status as the 
largest local trade association in the 
national commercial printing industry, 
and further establishes its place among 


CALIFORNIA EMPLOYING PRINTERS ARE URGED 
TO PROTEST PRACTICES OF UNIVERSITY PRESS 


@ ALL EMPLOyiING printers in California 
are urged to protest against the policies 
and practices of the University of Cali- 
fornia Press and the State Printing 
Plant for “pirating” skilled employes by 
“paying higher than the highest wages 
arrived at by collective bargaining.” 

L. A. Ireland, who is secretary of the 
Employing Printers Association of San 
Francisco, has sounded the tocsin, sum- 
moning the entire industry to battle 
against the “pirating” practices which 
are injuring the employers and lower- 
ing the morale of workers. Mr. Ireland 
closes his long protesting message to 
members with the following question: 


Edward J. Roesler, holding certificate, is congratulated by President Daniel A. McVicker upon be- 





ing 700th b 


of NYEPA. Extreme left is T. G. McGrew, manager of memberships, who is 


largely responsible for recent growth of group; on right, Don H. Taylor, executive vice-president 


the first 10 per cent of trade associa- 
tions, both local and national, of ail 
industries in the United States as to 
income, number of members, and range 
of services. 

The growth of the New York asso- 
ciation’s membership was commemo- 
rated on February 27 when Daniel A. 
McVicker, who is president, personally 
presented a membership certificate to 
Edward J. Roesler, president of Adams 
& Grace Company, the printing firm 
which became the 700th member. Mem- 
bers of the association turn out 85 per 
cent of the dollar volume of commer- 
cial printing produced in the New York 
City area. 


HOUSE MAGAZINE CONTEST 

All company magazines and newspa- 
pers published in the United States and 
Canada are eligible to enter the sec- 
ond annual publications contest spon- 
sored by the International Council of 
Industrial Editors, conducted this year 
by the Wisconsin Regional Association 
of the council. 

Entries will be rated individually and 
all editors will be notified as to the 
point rating of their publications: For 
detailed information the editors should 
write to Joseph A. Dragotto, Box 404, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The deadline is 
April 25. 


“Do you think the legislators, the 
governors who signed legislation, and 
the university regents ever intended 
that these state-owned plants should 
pay higher than the highest wages ar- 
rived at by collective bargaining, and 
then have the personnel boards in the 
state and university add even more 
than the unions ask? 

“No such wages and overtime are ob- 
tained by any of the other civil service 
employes in the state, and certainly not 
by the teachers and professors in our 
schools and colleges.” 

The complaint of the employing 
printers is based upon the fact that 
during the recent negotiations with the 
unions, which asked for such fringe 
items as more paid holidays, longer va- 
cations, sick pay, pension fund, and 
“other cost increasing proposals,’ the 
management of the University of Cali- 
fornia Press announced its new policies. 

“Much to our surprise,” wrote Mr. 
Ireland, “and not exactly considerate 
of our tax-paying commercial printing 
plants who were negotiating at the 
time, the management of the University 
of California Press suddenly announced 
that in addition to paying whatever 
local wage scale was agreed on by col- 
lective bargaining, the University of 
California Press would pay 3 per cent 
increase after two years service; 2 per 


cent additional after six years service, 
and 2 per cent additional after ten 
years service.” 

While unions asked for six holidays 
with straight pay—without working— 
the management of the state-owned 
printing plant announced it would pay 
for eight holidays. At the same time it 
announced that it would pay 15 work- 
ing days annually for vacation (three 
weeks) after one year, and 24 working 
days holiday, annually, after twenty 
years of service, or five weeks vacation. 

The state management also decided 
upon an allowance of 15 days sick leave 
annually, which will be permitted to ac- 
cumulate from year to year “so that 
after ten years, 150 days pay at $16.00 
per day would be coming to any em- 
ploye who was absent for that time as 
being sick, or a total of $2,400 figured 
at the present minimum wage rates for 
journeymen.” 

Continuing, Mr. Ireland states that 
the personnel board of the State of 
California advised the personnel de- 
partment of the University Press that 
it was the practice of the state “to pay 
its printing plant employes 5 cents an 
hour additional wages after one year 
and 10 cents an hour after two years 
of service and then to stop, and that 
sick pay accumulated only to 100 days.” 

Commenting upon this phase of the 
deal, Mr. Ireland said: “However, the 
University Press felt it should improve 
somewhat on the state’s ideas and its 
interpretation of civil service rules. But 
we would suggest that teachers in our 
schools, professors in our colleges and 
universities, and all other civil service 
employes do not get $16.00 a day mini- 
mum wage for 7% hours work; $80.00 
for 3714 hours per week; or $24.00 for 
71% hours work on Saturday, or $32.00 
for working 7% hours on Sunday. And, 
of course, the University Press and the 
State Printing Plant do pay time and a 
half, double, and triple overtime rates 
as provided by the highest union wage 
scale in the state when overtime is 
worked.” 

Mr. Ireland reported to the printing 
industry that he protested this action 
to the Board of Regents on January 3, 
but no reply beyond an acknowledg- 
ment had been received. He also re- 
ported he has been informed that the 
university is planning to establish a 
new press in the southern part of the 
state to take care of the needs of the 
University of Los Angeles. Mr. Ireland 
says that more local colleges want to 
establish printing plants in which “to 
print books and papers which would not 
pay private publishers to print.” 

“And then, of course, other matter 
formerly printed in commercial plants, 
as is the case at Berkeley, will be lost 
to the tax-paying printer,” he warned 
association members. 

He informed the printers that the 
State Printing Plant at Sacramento is 
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to be expanded, and that the manage- 
ment is scanning the whole field for 
skilled help to be taken away from pri- 
vate industry. 

“When they get the new equipment,” 
continued Mr. Ireland, “they will ad- 
vertise for more of your help at wage 
rates higher than those we reach by 
collective bargaining, plus three weeks 
vacation, eight paid holidays, one hun- 
dred days of sick leave if accumulated, 
or fifteen days annually, pension, and 
other benefits in a plant which does not 
have to operate at a profit to stay in 
business; all of which must come out of 
the taxes paid by printers and the 
other industries.” 

No other industry in the state has to 
meet such competition for skilled em- 
ployes, avers Mr. Ireland. He continues: 

“We feel that it is high time that 
printers, especially, and some other in- 
dustries should become concerned as to 
what is going on. Once Government and 
its tax-supported institutions get their 
fingers into any business, they become 
a competitor for help which you train, 
of which you are very short.” 

Mr. Ireland remarked that he wants 
ideas from employing printers so that 
he will have more ammunition for his 
future attacks against the system prev- 
alent in the state. 


EARNINGS TOPS RECORD 


Shipments and earnings of the Ameri- 
can Colortype Company, which operates 
plants in Chicago, Illinois, and Clifton, 
New Jersey, with subsidiaries in Co- 
shocton, Ohio, and other places, were 
the highest during 1946 than any year 
in the history of the company which 
was organized in 1902. 

Sales billings aggregated $17,503,485 
as compared with $14,209,805 in 1945. 
Net earnings were $1,279,680 as com- 
pared with $390,358 the previous year. 

Remodeling and the erection of new 
facilities will require an immediate 
expenditure of $1,000,000, while the ex- 
panded building program plus the new 
equipment will require new financing 
aggregating $3,000,000. This is to pro- 
vide more facilities for handling the in- 
crease in publication and mail order 
printing by the company. Financing 
plans depend upon favorable conditions 
for the issuance of 40,000 shares of new 
cumulative preferred stock, so Charles 
R. Frederickson, chairman of the board 
of directors, reported to stockholders. 


APPOINTED CONSULTANT 


Herbert Kaufman has been named 
advertising and sales promotion con- 
sultant by the Printing Machinery Di- 
vision of the Electric Boat Company, 
so Stuart E. Arnett, sales manager of 
the company, has announced. He has 
also announced that the Gotham Ad- 
vertising Agency, which has handled 
the parent company’s account for a 
number of years, will act in a similar 
capacity for the Printing Machinery 
Division. 

Mr. Kaufman was for a number of 
years director of advertising and public 
relations for the General Printing Ink 
Corporation. 
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ATF PRESIDENT GIVES TALK 


Production records of printing equip- 
ment manufacturers during the next 
two years will exceed all previous ex- 
periences, so E. G. Williams, president 
of American Type Founders Incorpo- 
rated, told the Printers Supplymen’s 
Guild, in Chicago, March 7. 

Charts were used by the speaker to 
illustrate his remarks about the produc- 
tion records during the war. He spoke 
of the postwar restrictions, now lifted, 
placed upon the manufacturers which 
hindered their operations and prevented 
full operation, and he also referred to 
labor difficulties. He reported that work- 
ers are again trained for the peacetime 
operation of plants and that maximum 
production of equipment is now being 
pushed. He indicated that labor costs 
in 1946 were represented by the figure 
150, as compared with 100 for 1941. Ma- 
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terial costs are 181; selling costs, 130; 
and manufacturing, 147. 

Mr. Williams said that foreign buy- 
ers are now receiving 20 per cent of the 
production of printing equipment man- 
ufacturers, notwithstanding that labor 
costs in the European countries are less 
than one-third of the costs in the 
United States. He indicated that as 
the manufacturing operations in Europe 
become more stabilized, much of the 
foreign markets will be lost to manu- 
facturers in the United States. 

Discussing future markets, Mr. Wil- 
liams wondered whether the cost of 
printing is becoming higher than the 
buyers of a year hence will approve. 
He referred to the increased competi- 
tion of business machines installed in 
offices, and he indicated that the way 
printers can keep to a minimum is to 
scrap the obsolete equipment and install 
machines that will do jobs better and 
quicker. He advised printers to line up 
their sales departments and get ready 
for a buyers’ market. 

What to do with old equipment was 
discussed from the floor with consider- 
able energy. One suggestion made was 
that much of it could be shipped to for- 








eign countries. Several of the used ma- 
chinery and equipment dealers in the 
audience insisted that there will always 
be a market among the printers in this 
country for reconditioned machinery. 
Mr. Williams suggested that because 
printers had not been restricted in their 
charges for their products during the 
war, they are now more prosperous than 
they ever were and are therefore in a 
good position to modernize their plants. 


REVIEWS RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


The research chemists and engineers 
have achieved amazing results in find- 
ing substitute materials for items that 
are not available, according to David 
M. Rapport, president of Rapid Roller 
Company, Chicago, in a recent address 
to his sales organization. 

In reviewing the achievements of his 
own research organization, Mr. Rap- 
port reported that because of its work, 
the record of sales was maintained at 
a high level notwithstanding shortages 
which affected the industry generally. 
He remarked that the new materials are 
now available. He predicted that the 
graphic arts industry would be kept 
busy for many months to come and 
that the products of the Rapid Roller 
Company would be marketed on an ex- 
panding scale. 


DMAA QUERIES EXPERTS 


Users of direct mail advertising, in 
large and small volume, are being re- 
quested by the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association to serve on separate juries 
of experts whose verdicts will be pub- 
licized concerning the effectiveness of 
various kinds of advertising methods. 

Each member will be asked to answer 
a few simple questions each month by 
means of a questionnaire and ballot. All 
data received will be tabulated, and the 
results sent to members of juries prior 
to the October convention of the asso- 
ciation. Following this procedure, a re- 
port will be compiled on many of the 
problems faced by users of direct mail 
and presented to the convention for 
further study. 

In the first questionnaire, prospec- 
tive members of the juries have been 
requested to indicate which of twenty- 
three methods of approach they use in 
direct mail promotional work; which 
of the various pieces of literature they 
use most frequently; and upon which 
they spend most money. 

Among questions asked are: Which 
is best for creating good will and pres- 
tige? From which do you get the great- 
est returns numerically? From which 
do you get the quickest returns? Which 
in your experience produces most re- 
turns per dollar invested? Which could 
you get along without most readily? 
Which would you be least likely to give 
up? Which have you found is best for 
a long-term pull? 

Among the items listed are cata- 
logs, house magazines, booklets, folders, 
broadsides, technical booklets, blotters, 
circulars, mailing cards, self-mailers, 
letters, illustrated letters. Eleven com- 
binations of those items with an ac- 
companying letter are listed. 
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SON SUBSTITUTES FOR DAD 

Homer E. Paris, who owns the Paris 
Printing Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, recently was booked to give a 
craft talk to the Kansas City Breakfast 
Club. Being a resourceful printer, he 
recruited the services of his own son, 
who is a vice-president in the out- 
standing printing concern. 

Homer E. Paris, Jr., collected a lot of 
samples of good advertising printing 
and affixed them to cardboards, 11 by 
14 inches in size. The morning of the 
day for the speech arrived, and with it, 
Homer E.—the junior in the firm—was 
on hand with specimens galore, and his 
speech, which began thus: 

“Dad was booked to make this speech, 
but you see who is doing the job.” 

Then Junior swung into action. He 
said that in bygone days, advertisers 
used designs on their printed matter of 
fancy types and ornate rules that were 
in keeping with the handle-bar mus- 
taches and hoop-skirts then in fashion. 
He continued by saying that today the 
styles in printing have changed like the 
styles in dress, and that today’s users of 
printing may have distinctive designs 
for their stationery and for advertising 
matter. For each idea expressed, speci- 


mens were shown—some of them being 
produced for the men in the audience. 
Special designs for letterheads and 
business cards were exhibited. Then he 
showed specimens illustrating how dis- 
tinctive designs will individualize print- 
ing by the following devices: 

By the use of cartoons or trademarks. 

Use of modern artwork with attrac- 
tive color combinations. 

Use of distinctive cover papers. 

Use of photographs in one color, or 
process color work. 

Use of humor in house magazines. 

Use of unusual shapes produced by 
die-cutting. 

Use of fine typography and various 
kinds of type for special purposes. 

Use of offset-lithography by which 
soft tints and pictorial illustrations are 
printed on rough-textured papers. 

And what was the pay-off? Accord- 
ing to the rules of the club, every mem- 
ber is obliged, after such a craft talk, 
to register at the plant of the speaker. 
During the week following the talk both 
Homer, Sr., and Homer, Jr., had an op- 
portunity of showing the visitors the 
equipment, personnel, and premises of 
the Paris Printing Company in Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
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DESIGNS HONOR CERTIFICATE 


Raymond Franklin DaBoll, associated 
with the late Oswald Cooper, designed 
the certificate of honor to be presented 
to teachers for their cooperation in the 
1947 annual essay contest of the Inter- 
national Printing Ink Division of In- 
terchemical Corporation. The previous 
certificates were designed by Frederic 
Goudy and Bruce Rogers. It is the 
policy of the IPI to select a different 
outstanding designer each year. 

Composition of the certificate was 
done by Edwin Gillespie of Bertsch & 
Cooper; the printing by Advance Litho- 
graphing Company, and the dies and 
stamping by Stauder Engraving Com- 
pany—all of Chicago. George C. Domke, 
of the Chicago Art Institute School of 
Printing, supervised its production. 


PRESENT AWARDS FOR PRINTING 

Fifteen awards were presented to the 
winning designers and the producers of 
books, booklets, announcements, and 
other printed pieces at a dinner of the 
Chicago Society of Typographic Arts, 
March 14. Gaylord Donnelley, executive 
vice-president, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company, presented the awards. 

The exhibit, comprising 181 speci- 
mens which represent the best produc- 
tion in which design was a factor in 
Chicago during 1946, was displayed in 
galleries at the Art Institute. 

In his talk, Mr. Donnelley stressed 
the value of cooperative research for 
the improvement of production meth- 
ods in printing establishments and he 
commended the STA for its contribu- 
tion toward improvement of work of 
designers by conducting its annual ex- 
hibit of printed specimens. 


WILL OBSERVE ARMY WEEK 

All editors have been asked by the 
United States Army to aid observation 
of Army Week April 6 to 12 by publiciz- 
ing the Army’s desire to honor Ameri- 
can soldiers, living and dead, and to 
direct attention to the new peacetime 
pattern of national defense which is be- 
ing developed; also to explain the need 
for a well-trained efficient army of vol- 
unteers to achieve its peacetime pro- 
gram of activities. The theme for all 
celebrations during Army Week is “A 
Strong America is a Peaceful America.” 


ISSUES TYPE SPECIMEN SHEETS 


Twelve outstanding typographers have 
been recruited by the Eastern Corpora- 
tion, Bangor, Maine, manufacturer of 
bond and ledger papers, to design speci- 
men sheets of type faces to show the 
“varied applications for beauty and 
utility in the presswork of today.” The 
first of the specimen sheets was de- 
livered to printers during March. 

Plans call for the monthly issuance 
of specimen sheets for a year on bond 
and ledger papers, 17 by 22 inches in 
size. Each specimen will contain a brief 
biographical sketch of the typographer 
who produced it, besides comments on 
the type face selected for demonstra- 
tions purposes. 
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Typograpners designing the sheets 
are Fred Anthoensen, Howard Cogges- 
hall, Edwin and Robert Grabhorn, 
Charles R. Jaquish, Richard N. McAr- 
thur, Frederic Nelson Phillips, Carl 
Purington Rollins, Edwin H. Stuart, 
Joseph Thuringer, George F. Trenholm, 
Kurt H. Volk, and Ben Wiley. 

Those who wish copies of the sheets 
and are not receiving them should com- 
municate with the distributors of the 
papers manufactured by the Eastern 
Corporation, or with the manufacturer 
direct at Bangor, Maine. 


REPORTS INCREASED SALES 

The Sun Chemical Corporation, whose 
subsidiaries are engaged in manufac- 
turing printing inks and other products, 
reports net sales of $29,045,533 for the 
calendar year of 1946, compared with 
$17,546,942 for 1945. Net profit was $1,- 
464,706, equal to $1.15 a share of com- 
mon stock, compared to $770,441 or 71 
cents a share for 1945. Additions of 
properties and operations caused an 
increase of stock from 861,783 in 1945 
to 1,131,283 shares of common in 1946. 
The corporation was operated prior to 
November, 1945 as the General Printing 
Ink Corporation but the expansion into 
other fields of activities brought about a 
change in name to indicate a broader 
scope in operations. 


FRANKLIN DESCENDANT DIES 


The $700 which New York printers 
and Franklin societies contributed in 
January to aid the ill and destitute 
Franklin Bache Huntington, the great- 
great-great grandson of Benjamin 
Franklin, came too late to add many 
days to his life. Mr. Huntington, at 72, 
died in a hospital in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, less than two months after he 
was flown there on January 17, birth- 
day of the patron saint of printers. A 
retired lieutenant commander of the 
Naval Reserve and a former architect, 
he had long been prominent in Frank- 
lin societies and had officiated at many 
Franklin celebrations, several times im- 
personating his famed ancestor, whom 
he resembled slightly. 


WILL HEAD CASE-HOYT 

Harry H. Wisner, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Case-Hoyt Corporation of 
Rochester, New York, has been elected 
president, succeeding the late Howard 
T. Case. Mrs. George C. Case becomes 
vice-president and director. 

Formerly a member of the faculty of 
the School of Printing, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, at Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Wisner joined the Case-Hoyt staff in 
1929. Other active officers are Eustis F. 
Rawcliffe, vice-president and general 
manager; Louis L. Clow, treasurer; K. 
Flora Merkel, secretary; and Walter W. 
Shaw, assistant secretary. 


OBSERVES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Harry V. Tait, connected with the 
Pacific Coast agency of Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, with headquarters 
in San Francisco, observed his twenty- 
fifth anniversary in the employ of the 
company on February 7. 
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MAKE SUGGESTIONS FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


@ Memeers of the Industrial Relations 
Sections of the Printing Industry of 
America have been sounded by mem- 
orandum as to their opinions concern- 
ing proposed “planks” in a labor plat- 
form to be formulated for submission to 
the United States Congress to influence 
labor legislation. 

One of the statements is to the effect 
that corrective legislation should be 
fundamentally “to give employers and 
employes, or give their representatives, 
equality before the law.” 

Basically also, so reads the literature, 
the law should specifically state that it 
is unfair for unions to attempt to break 
up employer organizations by going to 
individuai members with special deals 
comparable to the old employes ‘yellow 
dog’ contract. And it should be declared 
unlawful for the union to attempt to 
persuade or coerce into separate agree- 
ment an employer who is a member of 
an employer organization. 

It is proposed that the platform shall 
have a plank therein to require new 
legislation to make it unfair for a union 
to refuse to bargain collectively with 
the employer or his authorized repre- 
sentatives. It is now possible to cite an 
employer under the law if he refuses to 
bargain collectively with a duly author- 
ized union. 

One proposal for the printers’ plat- 
form is that “new legislation should 
make it an unfair labor practice for 
either the employer or the union to 
force into the contract whole para- 
graphs or a whole body of rules laid 
down by an employers’ national asso- 
ciation or by an international union.” 
All such rules should be the subject of 
bargaining at the local level, accord- 
ing to the proposal. 


The principle should be expressed in 
the laws, so the “free speech” proposal 
reads, that the employer or the union 
should have the stated right to express 
forcefully an opinion of the other 
party’s purposes, actions, or methods, 
whether in negotiation or in a period 
of organization. Coercion and intimida- 
tion from either side, however, should 
be prohibited. 

Foremen and supervisors should be 
forbidden to join or act in concert with 
the same union representing the men 
supervised, is another proposal of the 
PIA committee. 

Another proposal is that “it should 
be declared unlawful for a union to 
force an employer by any means to 
grant jurisdiction over other depart- 
ments, or processes, or organizations al- 
ready operating under a labor contract 
with another union. It is stated that 
this suggested legislation “is not in- 
tended to keep one union from at- 
tempting to organize another.” 

Secondary boycotts are considered as 
being against the public interest and 
damages should be recoverable by law, 
the document suggests. 

Another proposal is that “labor con- 
tracts between parties should have the 
same status as regular contracts under 
common law.” 

The limitation of production and so- 
called “feather-bedding” are both de- 
clared to be against public interest in 
the document as submitted. 


“The employer should have the right 
to select, manage, and arrange his work 
force so as to obtain the greatest pos- 
sible production within the limits of 
current statutes which regulate safety, 
health, and sanitation of employes,” is 
another suggestion. 








Howard G. Coggeshall (left) with Frederic W. Goudy several years ago. Known as Goudy’s 
printer, Coggeshall has in his plant at Utica, New York, the greatest collection of the old 
master’s types in any one place. His association with Goudy has been a long one 
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ANNOUNCE CONTEST WINNERS 

The first prize in the eleventh annual 
essay contest sponsored by the Inter- 
national Printing Ink division of Inter- 
chemical Corporation and the Graphic 
Arts Education Association was won by 
David Dry, printing student of Timken 
Vocational High School, Canton, Ohio, 
so Harry L. Gage, vice-president of the 
Merganthaler Linotype Company, the 
chairman of the five-man jury, an- 
nounced. The $500 prize is to be used to 
apply to a scholarship in any accred- 
ited college or university of the win- 
ner’s choosing. 

Second prize, entitling the winner to 
a trip to New York City, was awarded 
to Norman Joly, of Ottawa Technical 
High School, Ottawa, Canada, who also 
won a $20 cash prize for his printed 
essay. Twenty-eight other winners of 
prizes were announced by the judges. 

The theme of the essays entered in 
the contest was “Printing’s Place in the 
Postwar World.” Between 8,000 and 
10,000 essays received from more than 
150 preparatory and high schools were 
entered in the competition. 

The members of the jury besides Mr. 
Gage were Harold E. Stassen, former 
governor of Minnesota; Lowell Thomas, 
radio news commentator; Wesley A. 
Sturges, dean of Yale University School 
of Law; and Norman Chandler, pub- 
lisher of the Los Angeles Times. 


WILL ERECT $1,000,000 PLANT 

Von Hoffmann Press, St. Louis, has 
purchased six acres of land in the 
heart of the St. Louis central industrial 
district, served by the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, where it will build a one- 
story printing plant which will cost 
about $1,000,000. 

The new plant will be an air-condi- 
tioned windowless building equipped 
with fluorescent lighting, covering 175,- 
000 square feet of land. New equipment 
will be addéd to increase facilities for 
producing letterpress and offset print- 
ing and publication binding. The initial 
structure is so designed that additions 
may be constructed in accordance with 
the original style over periods of five, 
ten, and twenty years. Provisions are 
being made for a cafeteria, recreation 
rooms, lockers, showers, and a large 
parking area. 


PROMOTE TWO EXECUTIVES 

Two executives of the Ideal Roller 
and Manufacturing Company, Chicago 
and New York City, have been elected 
vice-presidents of the company, so E. B. 
Davis, senior vice-president, has an- 
nounced. They are Bruce W. Hubbard, 
director of research, and Norman L. 
Rowe, manager of the Long Island City 
branch of the company. 


JOINS HOWARD FLINT COMPANY 
Everett A. Roles has joined the sales 
organization of the Los Angeles factory 
of the Howard Flint Ink Company. He 
has had twenty-four years of experi- 
ence in furnishing ink advice since he 
joined the industry as a chemist upon 
graduating from Nebraska University. 


REGISTER STRONG PROTESTS AGAINST 


PROPOSED INCREASES IN SECOND CLASS RATES 


@ ProrTests against proposed increases 
of postal rates have been filed with 
congressional committees in Washing- 
ton by the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, the National Council on 
Business Mail, Incorporated, and vari- 
ous publishers’ associations. 

The National Council on Business 
Mail, which represents chiefly the mail 
order houses, directed its attacks upon 
proposed increases of parcel post rates, 
catalogs, and other mail matter, while 
publishers protested against the pro- 
posed increases in second class rates. 
The DMAA representatives directed all 
their attacks upon increases that will 
affect producers and users of all kinds 
of printed advertising matter. 

Edward N. Mayer, Jr., of New York, 
president of DMAA, in his testimony at 
a hearing in Washington on March 18, 
presented numerous letters and tele- 
grams indicating that he represented a 
constituency in various kinds of busi- 
nesses which used the mails for pur- 
poses of promoting manufacturing and 
mercantile interests as well as educa- 
tional and religious institutions. 

Speaking for more than 1,300 users 
of direct mail advertising, Mr. Mayer 
told the committee he did not believe 
the present system of cost ascertain- 
ment, on which the proposals are based, 
is above reproach. 

Mr. Mayer termed as “economically 
unsound” the proposal to increase gov- 
ernmental postal and private mailing 
cards from one cent to two cents each. 
He quoted statistics as evidence that in 
1917 when this was done with the idea 
of increasing revenues, the revenue of 


CRITICIZES RED TAPE IN 


@ War paMace in the printing industry 
in England included 5,500 printing 
machines and 2,350,000 square feet of 
floor space destroyed, on a conserva- 
tive estimate, according to Andrew J. 
Corrigan, the author of an article in 
The British Printer for January. 

“To these must be added another 
600,000 square feet of damaged floor 
space, and an unrecorded number of 
presses reduced to scrap or little better 
by excessive running with inadequate 
repairs (or none) under wartime condi- 
tions,” said Mr. Corrigan. “Moreover, 
of another 1,500,000 square feet of 
floor space requisitioned for war pur- 
poses of various kinds, not all has been 
restored ‘to the industry.” 

The writer gave examples of distress 
in the industry, then continued: 

“I sometimes wonder whether as an 
industry we are doing all in our power 
to remedy these postwar problems of 
our displaced and misplaced printers. 
All of us have an indirect interest in 
these problems, for anything that im- 
proves the position of our not-so-fortu- 
nate fellow printers also relieves the 
strain on us. ... The present disabili- 
ties apply to all of the displaced firms, 


$20,000,000 a year actually dropped to 
$10,000,000 a year because three-fourths 
of the volume in that item was dropped 
by users. To regain lost business, the 
Post Office Department resumed the 
one-cent rate. Again in 1925, an experi- 
ment was made to increase revenue by 
raising rates on private mailing cards 
from one cent to two cents. That exper- 
iment was a failure, the department 
resuming the old rate because volume 
had materially dropped. Mr. Mayer 
also indicated that a raise in such rates 
will cut down the use of the business 
reply card which in turn will reduce 
the use of other mail matter. 

Mr. Mayer, in his brief, objected to 
the “serious inequality” of the proposed 
minimum of 1% cents per piece for 
separately addressed, identical pieces of 
circulars and the other miscellaneous 
printed matter and merchandise, in 
bulk lots, compared with the proposed 
1%-cent minimum per piece for books 
and catalogs of twenty-four pages or 
more, that pertain to “seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions, and plants.” 

“Practically every message we have 
received states categorically that in- 
creasing the present minimum of 1 
cent to 1% cents will cut sharply into 
the amount of circular and letter mail- 
ing,” said Mr. Mayer. “But practically 
all of them say that they can and will 
get by with an increase of 4-cent even 
though the proposed %-cent increase 
will force them out of the mails.” 

Mr. Mayer argued that the 1%-cent 
rate as against the 1%-cent rate will 
increase postal revenue by stimulating 
rather than stifling business. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


whether they were victims of the war 
or of some postwar mishaps.” 

Mr. Corrigan criticizes governmental 
Officials for failure to help the printing 
industry as they have helped other in- 
dustries, and he suggests that printers 
might register an effective protest 
against inaction on the part of officials 
by taking a “concerted action against 
the printing priorities which give these 
chair-warmers who are strangling the 
industry’s efforts at recovery, first claim 
on plants, manpower, and resources.” 

“There would probably be an end of 
the tentative, abortive, time-consuming 
proposals if we refused to print them,” 
continued the writer. “It would be a 
salutary experience for Dilly and Dally 
if they had to take their places in the 
queue for printing to which their de- 
layed-action tactics condemn so many 
better men.” 

The writer of the article commended 
the fortitude and tenacity of purpose 
of the displaced printers who are said 
to have the will “not merely to survive 
but to resume their position in the in- 
dustry.” He cited instances of printers, 
bombed out two and three times, who 
are still struggling to stay in business. 
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THE MERGENTHALER Linotype Company 
has announced a fluorescent Linolamp 
which directs light of 75 foot-candle 
power on the assembling elevator; 25 
to 30 foot-candles on the copy, and a 
little less light on the keyboard, all as 
the operator requires it. Two nine-inch 
six-watt tubes are used in the Linolamp 
which operates on 110 volts, sixty cycles, 
alternating current. 


BECAUSE THE Lanham Act—the new 
trademark law effective on next July 5, 
permits the use of a typographic sym- 
bol as an alternative to the use of the 
words “Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off.,” the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany has produced matrices of a symbol 
consisting of the letter R within a cir- 
cle, similar to the symbol of a C within 
a circle used to designate a copyright 
item. The matrices are produced in sizes 
from 6 to 12 points. 


A NEW TYPE of thermostatic control for 
the melting pot, either gas or electric, 
is announced by the Nolan Corporation, 
Rome, New York, as an improvement in 
the production of stereos by the Nolan 
Super Caster. 

As gas is generally used, a great deal 
of effort has gone into the application 
of this type of control. The result is an 
arrangement where the gas flame is 

















Nolan Corporation’s new thermostatic control 
keeps contents of pot at correct temperature 


thermostatically modulated, keeping the 
contents of the melting pot at the cor- 
rect pouring temperature. The manu- 
facturer’s announcement lists several 
other advantages: No pilot light is 
needed, no stopping to relight the 
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burner, no additional installation costs, 
simply connect to the supply line and 
it’s ready to operate. 

The electrical unit has been designed 
to save all possible heating costs while 
keeping the metals at the ideal pouring 
heat. Waiting and overheating are elim- 
inated, the announcement says. 


THE DUMPERIN, produced by United 
American Metals Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, New York, is an automatically op- 
erated truck with 500 pounds capacity, 
designed to do away with the necessity 
of shoveling slugs into a melting fur- 
nace. Pressing a button will cause the 
“Dumperin” truck to ride automatically 





ARIEL COveER is the name of a new 
cover paper which is the first new post- 
war product of Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. Paper 
distributors have been advised about 
the promotion campaign the company 
plans to acquaint the trade with the 
qualities of the new product. Included 
in the campaign will be broadsides, a 
sample book, envelope stuffers, swatches, 
and national advertising in trade and 
other publications. 





ELECTRONIC Controls, Incorporated, 
has announced a new foot pedal switch 
for use in connection with equipment 
requiring reliable control of power while 
allowing the operator on the job to re- 
tain full freedom of his hands. The 
switch is constructed of cast aluminum, 
is of the non-slip type, and is operated 
with slight pressure. 


Humip-O-Matic steam humidifier, 
which will diffuse up to 20 gallons of 
water in 24 hours, has been announced 
by Techtmann Industries, Milwaukee. 
It is manufactured in several sizes by 
the Skilbeck Manufacturing Company. 
The Humid-O-Matic shuts off when 
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to the top of the furnace, open the door 
in the hood, dump its load of slugs into 
the melting pot, then ride to its start- 
ing position ready to repeat the opera- 
tion.. The time required for the opera- 
tion is two minutes instead of the ten 
minutes usually required to hand- 
shovel the same amount of slugs into 
the melting pot. The Dumperin is 14 
inches deep and 28 inches wide. It is 
made to be adaptable to all of the 
standard remelting furnaces. 


Kinc Kut Knives and blades available 
for use of craftsmen who need small 
tools for hand-cutting have been an- 
nounced by the AP Parts Corporation, 
of Toledo, Ohio. The trade name and 
trademark are built around the idea 
that the product is “King” in its line, 
and that the coined name “Kut” indi- 
cates the nature of the product. A new 
factory has been erected in Toledo to 
provide facilities for the manufacture of 
the line. 


Truck rides automatically to top of furnace, opens door, dumps slugs into melting pot 












condensate cannot return fast enough 
to prevent overflowing. A larger model 
is made which will diffuse 100 gallons 
of water within 24 hours. The device 
will control humidity at the desired 
percentage during the heating season, 
and is operatable on from 1- to 10- 
pound pressure. 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, developed 
by Elwell-Parker Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, make possible the handling of 
long cylindrical objects such as rolls of 
newsprint with ease and economy. The 
trucks are of standard type, battery 
driven, and have attachments for grip- 
ping and manipulating their loads. A 
roll of paper weighing up to two tons, 
it is stated, can be tilted forward or 
backward, elevated and rotated, and 
the truck can transport the roll for- 
ward, backward, or sideways. All move- 
ments are controlled by means of levers 
in front of the operator. 
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PRINTING INKs which will dry instantly 
after having been applied to the sur- 
face of paper are being made possible 
by the development of a synthetic resin 
of the Pliolite type, announced by the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 
The announcement of the resin states 
that it will be sold to printing ink man- 
ufacturers who will make their own 
brands of the quick-drying inks. No 
oils will be required in the making of 
the new type of inks. 

Dr. L. B. Sebrell, the director of the 
Goodyear laboratory, said that the new 
development has been the result of 
research over a period of years in the 
field of synthetic resin. 

“The grinding of the pigment into 
the resin produces a spongy mass which 
holds the solvent just as a sponge holds 
«water,” explained Dr. Sebrell. “When 
the ink is used in printing, the pressure 
of the press squeezes the solvent out 
of the resin just as water can be 
squeezed out of a sponge. Since the 
resin itself requires no oxidation, it is 
dry as soon as what little solvent re- 
mains evaporates. This evaporation 
takes place so rapidly that drying of 
the ink is almost immediate. 

“Furthermore, because the resin be- 
haves like a sponge, it does not lose the 
solvent until it is squeezed on the 
printing press. As a result, the ink does 
not dry on the rollers or in the reser- 
voir, and can be left in the reservoir on 
the press overnight without drying out.” 

It is expected that the new inks made 
from the Goodyear resin “will simplify 
and speed up printing processes.” 


NEw MODELS of Dick Mailers, an- 
nounced by C. P. MacArthur, manu- 
facturer, Buffalo, New York, simplify 
operations so that the speed of 8,000 an 
hour now possible with the use of 
standard Dick Mailers will be exceeded. 
The new special models are equipped 
with larger diameter propeller assem- 
blies which require only turning the 


New Dick Mailer shown above simplifies oper- 
ations so the present speed of 8,000 an hour 
with the standard mailers can now be exceeded 


head of the propeller to feed the printed 
name and address past the knife edge. 
The lowering of the mailer to the table 
automatically shears off the slip and 
pastes it to the newspaper, magazine, 








Worker at East Pittsburgh plant of Westinghouse Electric Corporation makes the final tests 
of the unit drive printing press control being completed for a large western newspaper. 
This new unit control automatically starts and stops presses and also regulates their speed 








envelope, or card to be mailed. The strip 
upon which names are printed or typed 
is wound around the reel and placed in 
the mailer so that the strip unwinds di- 
rectly on the belt which carries the 
paste. The capacity of the reel is about 
2,000 names and addresses. 


A cCOLorR transparency viewer designed 
to register and reproduce specified color 
temperatures and all light intensities 
within commercial tolerances has been 
announced by the Macbeth Arc Lamp 
Company, Philadelphia. 

The viewer, called the “Chromo- 
critic,” has a standard meter which 
makes possible recording and resetting 
at specific and desirable illumination 
required for each color transparency. 
Masks are available for each size trans- 
parency. The viewing area is 12 by 12 
inches. The “Chromocritic” is said to 
be the first variable standard unit for 
color transparency reproduction. 


SouTHWorRTH Machine Company has 
announced its new Heavy Duty Corner 
Cutter which cuts easily a lift of stock 
three and one-half inches high. Accu- 


rate cutting of corners is assured by 
the operation of a positive clamping 
device. A variety of knives quickly in- 
terchanged assures a wide range of 
performance. Side guides with microm- 
eter adjustments, floodlights at points 
of operation, a foot pedal control, and 
chip-collecting device, are other fea- 
tures of this new Southworth Corner- 
Cutter. Melville C. Cole, president of 
the company, credits Roy F. Aberle, his 
research engineer, with the design of 
the new machine, and credits. David 
Schulkind, president of E. P. Lawson 
Company, for valuable suggestions. 


A COLD PADDING cement, which dries 
within one minute and pads are ready 
for cutting in five minutes, is being 
introduced by Adhesive Products Cor- 
poration. Known as “5 Minute” Adflex, 
it is a result of a survey that company 
made five years ago among printers and 
book binders to get suggestions as to 
the perfect padding cement. It is stated 
that subsequent research produced a 
cement that may be brushed on cold, 
strong and flexible enough to absorb 
abuse without warping or cracking. 
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CHRISTENSEN PRODUCTS 





Oa ie SENS 


CONTINUOUS STREAM FEEDER PILE SUCTION STREAM FEEDER 


Loaded from floor. Will feed at modern high A high speed stream feeder, used on offset and 
press speeds with accurate register. letter presses and other sheet-fed machines. 


w 


ANG WIRE STITCHER FEEDER 


Reduces to one operation the gathering and stitch- 
ing of all classes of saddle-stitched work. 





BRONZER VARNISHING MACHINE 


For bronzing labels, calendars, greeting cards, etc. Furnished as complete unit with continuous feeder, 
Keeps pace with modern high-speed presses. drying oven and double delivery. 


MANUFACTURED BY CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY AT RACINE, WISCONSIN 


SOLD BY 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 330 w. 42nd st., NEW YORK 18,N.Y. 
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Your customer looks through the paper, 


ALL THREE 


in all four Bonds 


WATERMARKED FOR 


INCREASED SALES! 


In every product — be it automobiles or sterling 

silver — buyers recognize quality by brand and maker's 
name. So it is with paper — “by Fox River’. On the minds 
of consumers of fine paper, consistent and forceful national 
advertising is indelibly imprinting the quality of letterhead 
paper for which Fox River stands. This name — Fox River 
— has an intrinsic value developed thru 64 years of crafts- 
manship in fine paper making. You can recommend Fox 
River with confidence. Your customer sees “‘by Fox River’ 
in the watermark ; he sees Fox River’s cotton fibre mill brands 


1 COTTON FIBRE 


25-50-75 or 100% 
COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


3 MADE “hy Fox River” 


/ 
, 7 


with specific cotton fibre percentages. All 
3 comprise a strong sales force for you... a 
quality guarantee for your customer, producing greater sales 
— better profits on bonds by Fox River. 
PAPERS “by FOX RIVER”. . . 100% Cotton Fibre Anni- 
versary Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin; 75% Old Badger 
Bond and Ledger; 50% English Bond and Ledger; 25% 
Dictation Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin; Dictation Tru- 
Opaque Bond. Fox RIvER PAPER CorPoRATION, 409-D 
South Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin, 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 89 








Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 70 of a Series 


Does your letterhead express) 


Bac >... 


¥ 


TODAY’S PROGRESS? 


From wartime necessities comes a whole new world of scien- 


tific advances. Significant of the travel age before us is 


Vasano, the Schering Corporation’s new antidote for travel 


sickness by air, sea, rail, or road... and now available for 


civilian use. 


The Schering Corporation uses a Strathmore letterhead 


paper to reflect progress in pharmaceutical research. Does 


your letterhead suggest that your company is looking ahead 


with the times? For your firm, too, the Strathmore water- 


mark is an assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 









your customers about the 






letterheads of famous Ameri- 






can companies on Strathmore 






papers. This makes it easier 






for you to sell these papers, 








which you know will produce 





quality results. 
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This series appears in: 





TIME 


NEWSWEEK 





UNITED STATES NEWS 





BUSINESS WEEK 
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Unless you already have a Rosback Pony 
Rotary in your plant, perforating may be 
costing you twice as much as it should or 
even more. If such is the case it's important 
for you to know. There is one sure way to 
find out... that’s by actual comparison. 


Next perforating job you have, make a care- 
ful record of total minutes from start to finish 
on your present equipment, including both 
perforator set-up and running time. Retain 
this record for your own information. 


Then send us a sample of the job, full size 
sheets just as you ran it through your perfo- 
rator. Also state number of sheets perforated. 


On receipt of your sample we'll send you, 
without obligation, an approximate estimate 


as to total time required for perforating that 
same job on a Pony Rotary, based on reports 
from Pony Rotary users covering jobs of 
similar kind and size. 


With our estimate and your own time report 
before you, you can immediately determine 
how much more you are now paying for 
perforating than you should. 


Meanwhile, write us, or ask your Rosback 
Dealer, for a copy of our new bulletin con- 
taining complete operating description of 
the Pony Rotary and showing actual cost 
savings on the average perforating job. 


F. PD, ROSBACK COMPANY 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, Gang Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machinery 
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How to preserve paper 


humidity at consta nt, Printed sheets from the presses are loaded 


on skid platforms upon which Aquastop 
M-V-Bar has just been placed. 


predetermined levels — 


and eliminate loss! 


Here is something really new ... something the printing and litho- 
graphic industries have long needed! 

Aquastop M-V-Bar is a brand new, inexpensive, simple-to-handle 
material developed to preserve the humidity content of your paper 
indefinitely, at predetermined levels. Aquastop M-V-Bar imprisons the 
moisture within your paper at the humidity level you want—so that the 
paper will retain its workable characteristics for as Jong as you want, 
regardless of fluctuations in the relative humidity outside, in your press 
room or storage space. Think of the savings in precious, hard-to-get 
paper ... savings in press time .. . savings in down time .. . savings 
in customer good will . . . and savings in wear and tear on tempers! 

And the beautiful thing about Aquastop M-V-Bar is its simplicity. No 
complicated readings ... no temperamental gadgets or instruments to : Se ad V.82> is cleced-over 
get out of order. Observe how easy it is to use, from the photos shown na ad rem “ia Sabten h ee, 
at the right. Two men with Aquastop M-V-Bar can preserve the humidity me? ae Securely imprisoning 

3 ° the humidity. 
of a skid-platform of paper in a matter of seconds ...a whole press 
room in a matter of minutes! 

And observe from the prices below, how inexpensive! Particularly since 
tests show that Aquastop M-V-Bar may be used again and again without 
deterioration. The material may be flexed a minimum of 135,000 times 
at 20 degrees below zero without cracking. Made of a synthetic unpreg- 
nated, coated and chemically-treated moisture and water proof fabric, 

Aquastop M-V-Bar successfully resists cracking, loss of flexibility, 
scuffing and abrasion . . . maintains its effectiveness at maximum relative 
humidity. 

Aquastop M-V-Bar, exclusive with Roberts and Porter, Inc., is another 
R & P first. It is tried and tested. Send your order today. Prices below. 


When the skid platform is full, an enve- 


SELLING 4 rr Order 
2 fe FARO 


1435 Aquastop 


23.00 
25.50 


26.15 M-V-Bar 


31.50 Edges of the Aquastop M-V-Bar on tho 
bottom of the skid are brought up and 


Today! the envelope drawn over them and sealed. 


oo Oe XO) 2) 4° a oe. 


INT Aun 4@) 4:4 DETROIT 
622-626 Greenwich St. 477 Selden Ave. 


ETON, PORTER, wwe 


“In Canada, it's THE CANADIAN FINE COLOR COMPANY with otnhces at Toronto and Montreal 
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LEAVING NO STONE UNTURNED 


The men and women of International’s or- 
ganization are sparing no effort to supply your 
paper needs. The entire industry, in fact, is 
striving to meet the greatest demand ever 
known —with production schedules calling for 
an increase over last year’s record output of 
19 million tons of paper and paperboard. 
International’s organization — woodsmen, 
millmen, salesmen, distributors—will continue 
working toward one goal: supplying the ex- 


panding demand for quality paper products. 
International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL — 
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e BRISTOLS 


Tests definitely prove the extra pulling power 
of direct mail pieces on cover or bristol over 
those printed on lighter weight stocks—result- 
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wn eee | ing in increased replies per dollar spent. 
—e 
ze Particularly is this true when Cordova is 
—— specified. For Cordova is a high quality bristol 
oo ae of pure Mitscherlich sulphite pulp slowly cooked 





to preserve the long fibers which impart strength 
and durability to the sheet. Its uniform plated 
surface provides perfect printability and the 
wide range of modern colors lend themselves 
to striking and original effects with the use of 
but one, two or three colors of inks. 










Cordova is extremely versatile. Every day 
finds many ideal uses for Cordova—as booklet 
or catalog covers, for announcements, broad- 
sides, post cards, die-cut mailing pieces, pro- 
grams, menus, wine lists, envelope enclosures, 
tickets, etc. For more effective printed pieces, 


always specify CORDOVA! 


DETROIT SULPHITE 


PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 

















DETROIT 17 MICHIGAN 
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Machine Magic | 


Billions of Booklets are being printed these days to market Uncle Sam’s 
Post War Products. After the sale, instruction booklets, specification 
booklets, etc., etc., have to be supplied. 


Are you using the 1847 System? viz, First Fold—second, wire stitch (it 
takes forever especially on long jobs. . . costs like Sam Hill) ... and 
third, Trim the Stitched Booklets . . . (a handful atatime . . . another 
costly operation tieing up your cutter) and fourth, Fold for Mailing . . . 
(usually by hand . . . another unnecessary, slow, costly operation). 


Every day additional Printer Competitors start using the 1947 Baum Sys- 
tem for producing Baum-Bound Booklets, viz, Fold . . . Bind 
Trim ... and Fold again for Mailing all in the same operation . . 
6,000 Baum-Bound Booklets an hour. 


Do allow us to mail you copies of innumerable Case-Historics of your 
competitors who give their customers “Aladdin-Lamp” service . . . and 
at such sweet velvet profit. 


Each 1947 Automatic All-Buckle Baum is a “Little Bindery” in itself. 
It’s an Automatic Folder. . . . It’s an Automatic Binder (edge to edge 
binding instead of unsightly wire staples). . . . It’s an Automatic Cut- 
ter.... It’s an Automatic Perforator.... It’s an Automatic Scorer... . 
It’s an Automatic Recollator, etc., ete. 


Don’t judge today’s “Magic All-Buckle Baum” with the Knife and ‘Tape 
models of 20 and 30 years ago which, although still operating, are as obso- 
lete as the ox-cart. 


The Many-purpose, Many-profit 1947 Automatic Baums will fission your 
production problems and catapult your profits. It is doing this daily for 
others, everywhere . . . even your nearest competitors . . . it will for 
YOU. Send for data... thanks. 14x20...17x22... 








RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 6 
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The Cover Artist 


Marianne Appel, in private life 
Mrs. Austin Mecklem, was 

born in New York City in 1913, and 
studied under P. Mangravite, 
Henry McFee and Henry Mattson. 
She possesses a talent for 
discovering beauty and interest in 
our most commonplace surroundings; 
her honest and significant 

portrayal of detail gives her work 
an intimate and delightful quality. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
Company 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6 
503 Market Street, San Francisco 5 


Home Run... 
with art and 


typography 


Marianne Appel’s cover design ‘“‘Sand Lot” speaks of 
more and connotes more than a row of houses built on 
the side of a hill or the slugger’s hit that goes over the 
outfielder’s head. It is symbolic of America where every 
user of paper and printing is endeavoring to make a smash 
hit—to go places and take people places—with printing. 
This issue of Westvaco Inspirations for Printers, No. 164, 
bearing the same cover design shown above, presents the 
paintings of seven leading modern artists. The work of 
these men is of interest at this moment because of the 
popularity of abstract art and because of the influence of 





such painting on advertising layouts, magazines, posters 
and industrial design. Throughout the pages of this issue 
it has been the designer’s object to find inspiration for 
each layout in the individual paintings and to select type 
faces and arrangements of typographic elements to har- 
monize perfectly with each of the seven modern paintings. 
Write or telephone for a copy of Westvaco Inspirations 
for Printers, No. 164 from your nearest Westvaco dis- 
tributor or any one of the company’s addresses listed on 
this page. In it you will find stimulating ideas to make 
your paper and printing speak more eloquently for you. 
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Sand Lot, by Marianne Appel. From the painting in the Milch Galleries, New York 


Inspirations for Printers 




















Announcing 


Intaglio (Deep - Etch) 
platemaking directly from 
negatives is now a practical 
reality, making obsolete the 
present day method requir- 
ing film positives, a maze of 
special preparations, and an 
involved technique. 


THE 
Electron Lithoplate 
Corporation 


has developed and perfected a 
method utilizing the energetic elec- 
tron in an amazingly simple inno- 
vation, which is safe, rapid, and 
economical. Employing an appa- 
ratus so simple to operate your 
platemaker need only: 


(1) Make an albumen plate 
(no change in your present 
method). 

(2) Press a starting button... 
(this requires an additional 
1 to 3 minutes after albumen 
plate is made, depending 
on depth desired). 


For additional information write to: 


Sole Disthibulorw 


J.H.& G.B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 


101 Sixth Ave. « New York 13, N. Y. 
Phone Walker 5-5565 


Member National Printing Ink Research Institute 











New York City and Metropolitan area 
Lithographers are Invited to come in for 
an actual demonstration. Please write or 
phone for an appointmert. 





“Processes and Apparatus Patents Pending. 
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Start Right 


with 
BROCK and RANKIN 





Starting with the “Why” and ‘“Where- 
fore” of your bookbinding require- 






ments, Brock and Rankin add skill 





and wide experience to produce book 





and catalog bindings that have endur- 





ing quality and distinctive character. 






BROCK and RANKIN 


Book and Catalog Binding 
For More Than Fifty Y ears 







619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 







































































S-T-R-E-T-C-H-I-N-G 


Doctors say it’s good for humans but, as 
all printers know, when applied to paper 
it spells T-R-O-U-B-L-E. 


Eliminate this trouble-maker, speed up 
production and cut your costs with a 
SOUTHWORTH SIMPLEX PAPER CONDITIONER. 















Get Complete Information Today 
GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


30 WARREN AVE. PORTLAND. ME 
Mfr Paper Conditioners, Universal Joggers, 
Punches, Round C g Machines 
Humidifiers, Special Eauipment 


Service to the Graphic Arts 
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Order This LABOR-SAVER Now! 


COSMOPOLITAN, 
QUTDOOR LIFE, WORLD REPORT 


and hundreds of other publications are mailed regularly by 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 


THE AUTOMATIC “‘DICK’’ MAILER 
FOR MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 
AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


Cheshire Machines have eliminated the bottle-necks in maii- 
ing rooms of leading publishers and publication printers for 
many years. They cut mailing time "way down. Save the labor 
of many hands. Really make money for you. New, improved 
model is better than ever. 


Write your requirements to 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415-25 WEST ALTGELD ST., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 
436 Commercial Square—Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
23 East 26th Street—New York 10, New York 











ONLY LONG YEARS OF CAREFUL STUDY 


of all manner of sheeting problems, could result in 
the final achievement of a machine which offers 
printers the highest type of accurate sheeting work 
coupled with costs designed to produce profits in 
these hectic times. 


ELECTRONIC EYE 


units afford the ultimate in “spot sheeting” and all 
kinds of cut-to-register work. Send for prices on the 


BECK AUTOMATIC ROLL SHEET 
CUTTER 


Charles Beck Machine Company 


412 N. 13TH ST. PHILADELPHIA 8, PENNA. 








on an old 
PROFIT- 


New Era Multi-Process Presses now have 
lots of new features to help you run off your specialty jobs with 
greater speed and profit. They’re all explained and illustrated in 
this bulletin, just revised and published. 

Recent improvements have strengthened their old features— 
simple design, rugged construction, good ink distribution, uni- 
form impression, quick, accurate register—to make these “old 
profit-makers” more productive than ever. 

These presses do every fabricating process . . . cutting, scoring, 
perforating, punching, slitting, numbering, eye-letting; and print 
labels, tags, tickets, checks, zig-zag and snap-out forms, etc., in 
any number of colors. 


Write today for your copy of =| EW RA 
Bulletin No. 11. ; 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
@ 2435 375-11th Ave., Paterson 4, N. J. 
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Get Your Jobs to the Press Faster with the 
~oey Craftsman Line-Up and 
Register Table 


You get your jobs lined up . . . get hairline register 
. . . easier and faster with the Craftsman Line-Up and 
Register Table. Users say they save up to %4 of former 
line-up time. 


Metal straight-edge operates in machine-cut geared 
track. Table is precision built for great accuracy and 
long service. Four standard sizes, with working surface 
of table 25” x 38”, 39” x 51”, 46” x 66”, or 51” x 76”. 


Write today for folder 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORPORATION 
57 River St., Waltham 54, Mass. George H. Charnock, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 
PHILADELPHIA: John Farnsworth, Bourse Building 





CHICAGO: Paul M. Nahmens, 719 S. Dearborn Street 
Taft: S Man y LINE-UP and REGISTER TABLES 





- 
PROOFS OF QUALITY!.. are yours 


as with a 


@me—=) CHALLENGE PROOF PRESS 
Ges, you'll be proud of the 
clear, sharp proofs you can run 
off quickly and without drudgery 
on the New CHALLENGE STYLE 
EE PROOF PRESS, complete with 


power ink distribution. 


The New Challenge Style EE Proof Press is ‘‘Easy Cylinder packing can be as easily changed as on 

to Operate’’ because it embodies the CHALLENGE a cylinder press—adjustment of impression is easy 

“Cylinder Press’ principle of proofing with recipro- and positive. Mounted on rigid all-steel storage 

cating bed which rolls smoothly on anti-friction cabinet subdivided into compartments for oil, gaso- 

bearings. Bed is equipped with removable galley line, inks, rags, proof paper, etc. Challenge Register 

plate to allow proofing from type form or galley. Device can be applied for registering proofs in color. 
THREE SIZES: — 14x18 inches — 14x25 inches — 20x25 inches. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY! 


iio THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
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20 STOCK COLORS IN A ° Y, 
DOZEN GRADES AND WEIGHTS 
PLAIN TAGS made single, gangs, continu- é 
ous strips; brass eyelets, numbers, per- aN | N S U R FE S 


forations; slits, scoring, holes and slots. 


PRINTED TAGS in one or more colors, one 
or both sides; numbered, with strings, 


wires, hooks, barbs or deadlock fas- “ 
teners attached; or separate. 

ALL SIZES: standard, special or oversized 
in manila, sulphite, jute, rope, cloth. 

DIE-CUT TAGS, printed in multiple 


colors, strung, packed in plain boxes. 
STOCK AND SPECIALTY TAGS: 
SOLD TAGs SHIPPING TAGS 
REPAIR TAGS ALTERATION TAGS 
BAGGAGE TAGS © PRODUCTION TAGS RECEIPT ENVELOPES . = : 
MARKING TAGS = STRING PRICE TAGS FLORIST TAGS ’ DEPENDABILITY 
NUMBERED TAGS ‘SPECIAL SALE TAGS FLORIST ENVELOPES 


STRINGING 


LET US QUOTE YOU ON 
STRINGING your straight- | CONVERTING of 
cut or die-cut booklets, your plain or print- 
pamphlets, folders or 
cords. Punched and 
strung, tied in 100's and cutting, stringing, 
boxed. wiring, etc. 
lease mention this publication when writing 


STANDARD TAG C0. = a 





ESTABLISHED 1925 


STNG MAKERS AND STRINGERS TO THE TRADE 305 EAST 45TH STREET 


MODERN FACTORY AT: 


65 OUANE STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. NEW YO RK 1 7, N ; Y. 





Tel. WOrth 2-3296 

















for HIGH SPEED and PROFITABLE 


| CASHINONTHEEXTRA | B-YVij3ieeo Bene 
PROFITS WHEN YOU SELL — 
A NUMBERING JOB! fea 


Numbered ©0000 008OEOO8OHOSOEEEO®O 


work is easy $ ° 

and profit- ° > 

and prot: | ROBERTS: 

you use ° ; 

Roberts . 

typographic K€ wet \ IT'S THE NEW 


numbering fi 3 
machines hLz Fully-Automatic 


because: ‘e r ___—_ accadermpossocrarrer 
‘ / D ormancnt 


The Investment re- 

quired for new Rob- 

erts machines Is 
ali. . 

~ Pe —roll it up to your press, automatic 


Here's the improved Embossographer 


Machine life is longer because plunger drives actu- NE ° , n 
ating paw! swing directly—thus eliminating lost > or hand-fed and you're ready to run 
motion and minimizing wear. 


YOUR CHOICE: eecoeeoeeoee 


@ Forward or backward movement. : ee ¥ spe : ence in the Thermographic field. Prompt 


iain wailiiiecaneee aati ice @ Sette “leb ° o nd- deliveries — get the details today! 
v4 

ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. : poral ° Rind fo 
007 JAMAICA AVENUE @ sample? =o EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


BROOKLYN 8, N.Y. ecccccoce 
251 William Street e New York 7, N. Y. 


off fast, clean and profitable Raised 


Letter jobs. Built from 25 years experi- 
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THE BALTOTYPE LINE 








AR 
4 
onsisting of more than 


125 different series of type, of which several 
series are shown here. See other Graphic Arts 
Publications for specimens of additional series 


Stylescript -No. 425 - 14 to 72 Point 


IGHIKabcdefghin $34 


Swing Bold - No. 217 - 14 to 72 Point 


ABCDEfghijhlmnop $56 


FGHIJKLabedetghiik $78 


Britannic - No. 351 - 14 to 36 Point 


ABLDEfLghjemnop $12 
XN SJ 
Consult the dealer in your city, or write direct to 


BALTIMORE TYPE 


15-17 S. Frederick Street Baltimore 2, Md. 




















Crahition 


Behind every ink that 
leaves the S & V plant, 
stands more than fifty 
years of traditions .. . 
traditions of high stand- 
ards and superlative 
craftsmanship in prepar- 
ing the inks for the 
presses of America. 


Sinclair and Valentin Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND F 23th STREET, NEW YORK 2 





the more U need -- 


HAMILTON 
EQUIPMENT 


@ The more this man earns per hour the more 
valuable his production per minute . . . and the 
larger your savings with Hamilton equipment. 


With Hamilton Cabinets each of your composi- 
tors puts in more minutes per hour at the work he 
is trained and paid to do because he wastes fewer 
minutes hunting from alley to alley for leads, 
slugs, rule, spaces, quads and other materials 
he needs. 


Hamilton Cabinets are specifically designed to 
enable any compositor to work more produc- 
tively. Properly stocked, they provide, within 
easy reach, all of the materials a compositor is 
likely to require for a day’s work. 

Hamilton equipment also enables more work to 
be done in less floor space, by providing maxi- 
mum storage and working capacity in minimum 
floor area. 

Ask your Hamilton dealer for a copy of Hamilton 
Catalog No. 23 containing complete descrip- 
tions of Hamilton Type Cabinet Assemblies and 
optional arrangements. Or write direct to us. 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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HORTON 
VARIABLE SPEED 
CLUTCH PULLEY 











Modernize with a HORTON 
Variable Speed CUTCH PULLEY 


For use on Printing Presses such as: 
BRANDTJEN & KLUGE e CHANDLER & PRICE 
COLTS « GOLDING e HARTFORD e KING e LIBERTY 


NATIONAL e¢ PEERLESS e PEARL « PROUTY ¢ UNION 


Horton Manufacturing Company 


3014 University Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 








WAY LY LE Qe 


HERE’S THE KEY... 
TO OFFSET PLATEMAKING 


It's a booklet, designed by the outstanding 


basic facts. It's easy to follow and gives 
all the steps in the making of an offset 
plate. You'll want it if you're thinking 


about offset—you'll need it when you start 
in offset. It costs you nothing. Send for it 
TODAY—on the coupon below, 


y offset chemical house, to help you get the 


ASN EN WE 


LITHO CHEMICAL | \ 


EO 
& SUPPLY CO., Inc. nino 


LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
63 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


We're Offset Minded. We Want a Copy of Your Booklet 


Name stile 





Company 





Address 





« 


WSS 


Pat'd & 
Pats. Pend. 


REGULAR 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


CAN YOU BE SURE THAT A PLAIN NUT WON’T SLYLY UN- 
WIND ITSELF? If not, then what you need is the All-metal, One- 
piece “Flexloc,” which is a self-Locking Nut that won’t budge, 
except when a wrench is used. 

“Flexloc’”? packs maximum usefulness in minimum space because 
it is rugged, locked, compact—and is therefore, b ing in- 
creasingly popular and this applies alike to U.S.S. and S.A.E. 
thread series. Every thread—including the locking threads— 
takes its share of the load. 


Covers a wide range of tolerances—from low #1 to high #3. 
Can be used over and over again without losing much of its 


locking ability. 

Being a “‘stop” nut, it stays locked in any position on a threaded 

member. 

“Flexloc” Thin Nuts are esp 

is so high. 

Sizes from #6 to 1” in diameter—millions in use! 
Convince yourself with a few free samples 

OVER 44 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. BOX (ZX) 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS + ST. LOUIS « 





their tensile 





SAN FRANCISCO 








SAVE TIME, 
REDUCE COSTS, 
GET BETTER 
PRINTING with 


JOB PRESS 
LOCKS 


if you want a fast lock-up 


USE M&W JOB LOCKS 


If you want equipment that will 
give service for many years 


USE M&W JOB LOCKS 


IF YOU WANT FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE US OR SEE ONE OF OUR DEALERS 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


DEPT. I, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 


PRINTERS 
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FOR ALL PRINTING PRESSES... 


7 Doyle Super-Power Infrared Sheet Dryer~ 
(patented) 
fC peton-sies will ever take the place of the skill and 
experience of a good pressman. The new Doyle 
Super-Power Sheet Dryer, however, helps any good ° 
pressman to turn out fine presswork faster and easier 
because it eliminates a lot of his trouble from smudging, 
sticking and offset. 
Doyle Super-Power Infrared Sheet Dryers are now 
available for a// types of presses, ruling machines, 
etc. Write for new bulletin, mentioning type of press 
and power line voltage. 


Ab Doyle own 


1224 West Sixth Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 











There is nothing like the action of 
the Glider’s ball-bearing table. You 
will really get action with a Glider 


The Macheth Transparency | it’s the fastest saw ever made. 
CHROMOCRITIC . | 


designed to register and reproduce speci- 
fied color temperature, is now ready 
for distribution. Write for literature. 


MACBETH ARC LAMP COMPANY 


875 N. 28th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
Sole Distributor 











1616 Douglas Avenue Kalamazoo 54, Michigan 
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THE HILDEBRAND patented Automatic Gas Heater 
and the New, Improved EXTENSION DELIVERY — 
for every type of Printing Equipment 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE RATHBUN and BIRD COMPANY, INC. 
379 West Brondway, New York 12, New York 
Entire plants bought, sold, moved and repaired—A COMPLETE SERVICE 

















K I M B L. E. Dispose of Your 


Surplus Equipment Now 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 


More new equipment is becoming 
available each day. The market for used 
printing machinery is now at its peak. 
No time in graphic arts history has been 
better for offering your surplus equip- 
ment. 

Our commitments as export agents 
require us to buy all kinds of graphic 
arts equipment—from complete plants 
on down. Wire, write or phone your 
STANDARD OF PERFECTION IN offerings now. 

THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 


FOR NEARLY A HALF CENTURY 


PRINTERS EXCHANGE 








KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


Division of Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


Producers of the Speedisealer 
2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
CHICAGO 8 ILLINOIS 705 S. Wells St., Chicago 7 


DISTRIBUTED BY AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


























YOUR PERFORATOR NEEDS McADAMS FEEDER 


Attach McAdams pneumatic feeder and automatic lay-boy to your present per- McADAMS 
' forator and you will speed up production to the full capacity of the perforator. PRODUCTS 


Feeds any size and weight up to 3-ply index. Operates by remote control at 


variable speed. Saves labor costs and obtains maximum production. « Pen Ruling 


: Machines 
i y Aas e Dise-Ruling 
Write for full KF a, \ Machine 
* * e Paging Machines 
information | ree =< Pile Fesders 
Bulletin 1-110. 4 « Roll Feeders 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 


Buy McAdams Pneumatic Feeder 20-22 KNIGHT STREET ® NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 


Assembled with Nygren-Dahly 
Perforator ESTABLISHED 1842 


BETTER EQUIPMENT INCREASES PRODUCTION ~—= LOWERS OPERATING COSTS 
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THERE IS A 


SYVTRON 


“VIBRATING” 


PAPER JOGGER 


FOR YOUR JOBS! 





3 types—single action, 
double action, and auto- 
matic. 


7 styles—two table 
models, five portable floor 
models. 


Eliminate slow, labori- 
ous hand pounding and 
riffling. 


Investigate their 
advantages—write 
for illustrated folder 


SYNTRON CO. 


575 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
HOMER CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 

















WANTED 





ADHESIVE PROBLEMS 


@ PLASTIC @ FELT e GLASS 
© RUBBER © PAPER @ FIBRE 
e CORK e WOOD @ TILE 
e TINFOIL @ LEATHERETTE @ PLIOFILM 
@ LEATHER @ FABRIC @ METAL 
@ SPONGE RUBBER 


* OUR RESEARCH LABORATORIES have 
solved many cementing problems where oth- 
ers have failed. 


* WRITE STATING PROBLEMS. Samples of 
proper ADHESIVES wil be sent without 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 
* 1660 BOONE AVE., NEW YORK 60, N. Y. 





Affiliate N. Y. Rubber Cement Co., Inc. (Est. 1895) 
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Cut Costs on Gathering—Jogging! 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER TILT-A-TYPE 
AVAILABLE NOW 
GATHERS LONG & SHORT SHEETS & CARBON JOBS 
SAVES ONE-THIRD THE TIME! 


JOGS SHEETS 5 x 8 TO 19 x 241 a CAN BE HAD TO TAKE SHEET 
x le 


Gathering and jogging of all jobs made economical. Extra 
shelves may be added on unusually large jobs. Labor savings 
pay for machine in short time. Many enthusiastic users. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND FURTHER INFORMATION— 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., Inc. 


322 SOUTH FOURTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
Canadian Agents, Geo. M, Stewart, Reg'd., 840 William Street, Montreal 


ROGERS B26-60 
i fs s 


A RUGGED GRINDER THAT WILL GIVE 
YOU LOW COST “KNIFE INSURANCE” 


Rogers B26-60 Grinders keep paper cutting knives in their original con- 
dition . . . always sharp and true. Extra wide bed and self-aligned ““V" 
ways guarantee precision results even in the hands of an inexperienced 
operator. For knives up to 60” long. Reasonably priced. Other types for 
knives up to 160’. 

oon WRITE FOR CIRCULAR B26-60. 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & COMPANY 


183 DUTTON AVE., BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 


QR ROGERS 
rece” KNIFE GRINDERS 
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BRONZING MACHINES 

@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. 

Henschell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

@ PRINTING PLANT in Los Angeles 
with own two-story building, estab- 

lished 20 years. Volume over $100,000 

$35,000 will handle. E. E. Howard, 6362 

Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and 

Sizes. Write for catalog. Calendar 
backs for advertising, sheet pictures. 
Wiebush Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth 
St., New York, N. Y. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
engraved stationery of fine quality. 

Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 

Kansas City 13, Mo. 

FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 
 NEXESSRRRRRRRRRRRRRRR RRR RRR 


Model B Cleveland Folder, with Cleveland 
Continuous Feeder. 














44” Seybold Holyoke Power cutter, auto- 
clamp. 


34” Oswego Power cutter, autoclamp. 
No. 3 National cutter and creaser (27x40). 
Style B Kelly, special. 


38” Seybold 20th Century power cutter, auto- 
clamp. 


Monotype material maker with electric pot 
and 7 molds. - 














PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 


Formerly Payne & Walsh Corp. 
82 Beekman St. New York 7, N. Y. 
BE 3-1791 
Your Most Dependable Suppliers 


@ FOR SALE—Large job printing, pub- 

_ lication shop & bindery. Middle west 
city 30,000. Old established place with 
good business. Box A-1057, The Inland 
Printer, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ FOR SALE: CLEVELAND B FOLD- 

ER 25x38 with 32-page attachment. 
A.C. equipped. Variable speed control 
and Reeves drive. Cross continuous 
feeder. May be seen in operation. No 
dealers. Box A-1056, The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 


@ FOR SALE: KELLY B recently fac- 
tory rebuilt. New extension delivery 
and A.C. equipment. Immediately avail- 
able. May be seen in operation. No deal- 
ers. Box A-1055, The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
@ “NYGREN-DAHLY 36” Rotary slot 
perforator, five heads, scoring head, 
motor, reconditioned. OK Eyeletting 
machine with motor. H. D. Farwell, 309 
S. 13th St., Omaha, Nebraska. 
@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New 
model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for 
particulars. Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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FOR SALE (Continued) 





FOR SALE (Continued) 








Pressroom and Bindery 
Equipment 


# 46 Miehle Automatic Unit 
Presses—}1—/#2—/00 


Miehle Late 


Serials 


# 12 Babcock Cutter and Creaser, with 
extension delivery 


Thomson Cutter and Creasers 14”x22”, 
22"x32", 28”"x41” 

Two #2 Kelly Presses 

Two #1 Kelly Presses 

Style B Kelly with extension delivery 

20” x 26” Miller Simplex 

B Cleveland Folder with feeder 

Sheridan Die Press, bed 27”x32” 


Sheridan Continuous Covering Machine 


We are interested in buying 
your surplus equipment, single 
units or complete plants. 


Northern Machine Works 
Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
Tele-FRemont 7-5100 




















@ MIEHLE HORIZONTAL, straightline 
delivery. 50” Seybold Auto Clamp 
Cutter. A B C Machinery, 655 S. Wells, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 
@ BRAND NEW, still in original crate, 
ready for immediate delivery: Two 
17”x19% Multilith 2066 presses and all 
accessories; one 1452 Multilith Camera 
complete, two twin arcs, two vacuum 
frames, 2500 plates, four whirlers. 
Priced 15% less than cost for quick 
sale. All or any part. Wire or write 
the Printograph Co., 700 Waltower 
Bldg,. Kansas City, Missouri. 
e@ FOR SALE: Used series of Linotype 
Caslon Old Face, 6-224, 9-82, 11-76, 
14-32. $210.00 takes series. $70.00 per 
font. Used font 10 pt. Old Style No. 7, 
10-184. 1 used universal mold $35.00. 
oo Typesetting Co., Lafayette, 
nd. 











@ ONE 8 PT. FONT MATS CENT. ex- 
tended with Chelt. bold, hairlines in 
caps, but lower case fairly good, font 
practically complete. Replaced with new 
font, $40. Madison Journal, Tallulah, La. 
@ ONE NEW ERA PRESS, new condi- 
tion. 13” webb, 3 over print, 1 under. 
Number, toggle head and cut off or re- 
wind. Box A-1060, The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 











@ FOR SALE—1—No. 4 Miehle Press, 

Serial No. 5059. 2—No. 2 Kelly 
Presses, Serial No. 0344 and No. 01106, 
available for delivery end of this year. 
Make us an offer. Box A-1067, The In- 
land Printer, 309 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


New Vertical chases 


New Rosback Pony 28” round- 
hole rotary perforator 


New Thompson steel imposing 
tables 


New Diamond Cutters 


Type & Press of Illinois, Inc. 


A precision machine shop, 
rebuilding to factory standards 
220 SOUTH JEFFERSON e CHICAGO 6 
Cable: TYPRESS, CHICAGO 








MILLER MAJOR, 27’ x 40’, 
rebuilt and guaranteed as new 

No. 11 Babcock 63” press with extension delivery 

28’x42” Miehle hand-fed cylinder press 

189-A Dexter jobber with cross feeder 

19’x25” Cleveland automatic folder 

Whitlock 48” cylinder cutter and creaser 

Staude 36” carton gluer 

Hartford 23”x31” platen cutter and creaser 


2” automatic clamp power paper cutter 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 


372 W. ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 











@ FOR SALE: Miesel Flatbed Rotary 
Press (Platen Motion). Prints two 
sides one color 13%x28 or one side two 
colors 6%x28 and reverse side one color 
13%,x28. Will draw-sheet 1” to 16” on 
%” steps. Extra units to print changes 
—2%x26—and consecutive numbers 
using typographic Machines, Punch, 
Perforate, Cut off, Slit and Rewind. 
Direct current Motor Equipment. Box 
A-1064, The Inland Printer, 399 4 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ STANDARD STAPLES, 5M TO BOX 
45c. Mongol and Ticonderoga pencils, 
per gr. $3.80. Rubber bands, all sizes, 
per lb. 90c. Gem Clips, No. 1 and No. 3, 
per M 35c. Automatic Giant pencil 
sharpener, ea. $1.50. Send inquiries for 
other items. Louis Kandill, 123 Lafa- 
yette Street, New York 13, New York. 
@ NEW MINIATURE SPEED GRAPHIC 
2%x3%, coupled rangefinder, syn- 
chronized supermatic and focal plane 
shutters, film holder. Kemper Drug, 
Perham. Minn. 


@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of 
new and rebuilt printing equipment 

on easy terms. Write for free list. Mis- 

— Central Type Foundry, Wichita, 
ans. 


GRINDING 
@ LINOTYPE —INTERTYPE KNIVES 
made new again by precision grind- 
ing. Mail pair side knives and back 
knife parcel post prepaid with check of 
$4.00. We will renew and mail back pre- 
paid same day received. Money back, if 
not satisfied. Printers Supply Co., 10 
White St., New York 13, N. Y. 




















— Why Wait to Pay More? ‘i 
Buy Turnerebuilt Equipment 


Four head Wright multiple spindle 
paper drill 

42 x 60 Dexter Automatic folder 

42 x 60 Hall Automatic folder 

Moyer gang stitcher 

Boston Stitcher, No. 2, 3, 7, 20 

Latham stitchers—most models 

40” Sheridan paper slitting 
machine 

40” Kidder board slitting machine 

18 x 22 Sheridan four post 
embosser 

28 x 38 Seybold four post embosser 

12 x 15 Seybold two post embosser 

44 x 64 Southworth Universal 
jogging machine 

Latham power round cornering 
machine 

4,000 Ib. cap. Barrett portable 
elevator 

Steel paper baler, 22 x 15 x 40” 

Goldpress Stamping machine 

Sheridan International book sewing 
machine 

30” International folding box 
gluing machine 

20 x 39 John Lloyd Vertical 
die out press 

New 28” Rosback rotary pinhole 
perforator 

36” Rosback rotary slot hole 
perforator 

33” Rosback rotary slot hole 
perforator 

28” Rosback foot power perforator 

36” Burton rotary slot hole 
perforator 

28” Perfection Vertical pinhole 
perforator 

Cummings figure perforator 

Portland power paper punch 

Rosback power paper punch 

Portland foot power paper punch 

Latham foot power paper punch 

25 x 38 Cleveland Model B folder 

19 x 25 Baum Automatic folder 

14 x 20 Liberty Automatic folder 

15 x 20 Eclipse folder 

17 x 22 Model E Cleveland 
Automatic folder 

17 x 22 Cleveland Model 331 
Automatic folder 

40 inch Rotary Board shear 

New 44 inch National Automatic 
power cutters 

44 inch Chandler and Price 
Automatic cutter 

45 inch Seybold Holyoke Auto- 
matic cutter 

32 inch Oswego hand clamp power 
paper cutter 

34 inch Seybold Holyoke Auto- 
matic power paper cutter 

32 inch Chandler and Price hand 
clamp power paper cutter 

34 inch Challenge Diamond hand 
clamp power paper cutter 

50 inch Seybold 20th Century 
Automatic ream cutter 

44 inch Dexter automatic power 
paper cutter 

32 inch Oswego automatic clamp 
power paper cutter 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
LAWSON AUTOMATIC PAPER CUTTERS 
PAPER DRILLS ¢ PAPER SLOTTERS 


Turner Printing Machinery, Inc. 


KROYDON 
COVER 


TOUGH 


SOIL RESISTANT 
WATER REPELLENT 
EYE APPEALING 
for CATALOGS, MANUALS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PROPOSAL COVERS 
PORTFOLIOS 


Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 


COMPANION COVER LINES 


TwILTEX 
“OOD TOLE 





HELP WANTED 








Linotype Operators or Hand Compositors 


—An opportunity for permanent positions for men 
who can produce job and ad werk or who have had 
trade plant’ experience. working cond! 

in a plant with @ reputation for fine work. 37 Ya-hour 
week with overtime. Union Shop. 


JOHN C. MEYER & SON 


129 N. 12th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

















|__ 2630 PAYNE AVENUE, CLEVELAND 14, 0.__| 
732 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
500 W. CONGRESS, DETROIT 26, MICH. 








e@ SUPERINTENDENT. For_ small 

plant consisting of Miehle Vertical 
and small Kluge, all new. Larger 
equipment to be installed in next two 
years. Must be able to produce print- 
ing of a high quality. Will pay good 
scale or modest salary plus percentage 
of earnings. State Office Suppy Co., 
Troy, Alabama. 





HELP WANTED (continued) 





e@ SUPERINTENDENT—Must be Press- 

man and know color work. Should be 
familiar with label work, understand 
die-cutting, and know how to order and 
check plates and layouts, and get pro- 
duction on quality printing. Complete 
charge of plant. 100% Miehle. All air- 
conditioned. 40 employees. Give all de- 
tails in first letter; age, experience and 
references, and salary expected. Kala- 
mazoo Label Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 





_@ WANTED—Catalog Printer to han- 


dle composition, presswork, binding, 
mailing on 700-page annual catalog and 
price directory. Paper supplied by pub- 
lisher. Work to be scheduled for release 
of 60,000 completed catalogs in Septem- 
ber. Write Box A-1059, The Inland 
Printer, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 

(Continued on next page) 
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POTOMAC 
COVER 









DISCO 
BLOTTING 
LINES 












DISCO 
WOODGRAIN 
COVER 







POTOMAC 
VELOUR 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


PAPER MILLS, 


ORDERING 
IN TIME 


Many fine printing jobs are 
being done on Disco Papers 
every day—usually by printers 
who were foresighted enough 
to anticipate their require- 
ments. Ordering in time is a 
good way to increase the 
probability of getting the 
items you want when you 
need them, so long as the 
present scarcity of paper- 


making materials continues. 






INC. 


WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 








Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


HELP WANTED (continued) 
@ WANTED—PRINTERS. Progressive 
Pennsylvania newspaper, publishing 
morning and evening, needs experienced 
printers. Union shop. Wages in line 
with fair practise. Company pays all 
premiums for life insurance and for 
health, accident, hospitalization and 
surgery insurance on employee; also 
hospitalization and surgery insurance 
on dependents. Two weeks paid vaca- 
tion. Good working conditions. Age, 
preferably under 35. Must pass physical 
examination. Address reply with quali- 
fications and references to Box M-1043, 
The Inland Printer, 306 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ PRINTER: WELL EQUIPPED SHOP 
in pleasant Virginia town needs all- 
around printer, able to handle compo- 
sition, stonework, presses. Clean, con- 
genial surroundings. Good pay, perma- 
nent for right man. Must be _ sober, 
reliable. References required. 40-hour 
week, plus vg ay’ Faquier Democrat, 
Ine. Attention C. . Garrett, Warrenton, 
Virginia. 
@ pont Bhs COMPOSITION CASTER 
TOR. Permanent position to 
- ‘party. Write, wire or phone col- 
lect. have competent caster op- 
erator in charge day shift. New man 
will work either days with present man 
or run the night shift. Linxweiler Print- 
ing Company, Decatur, Illinois. 
@ WANTED — ESTIMATOR. Experi- 
enced with Offset and Letterpress 
desirable. Large plant in Mid-West of- 
fers good position and opportunity for 
advancement. Box No. A-1054, The In- 
land Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 
@ WANTED—1 Monotype Operator and 
1 linotype combination man. 1 cylin- 
der pressman. Permanent. Large job & 
publication shop & bindery. Union. 10 
miles from ‘beautiful summer resort. 
Phone collect. Klipto Loose Leaf Co., 
Mason City, Iowa. 
@ PRESS MECHANIC. Familiar with 
letter-press printing and the care 
of Web presses. Large eastern plant. 
Write Box A-1061, The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 
@ LINO. AND FLOOR MAN for job 
shop; union; ideal working condi- 
tions, fishing, hunting; northern city of 
8,000 completely free of hay fever. 
Evening News, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
@ MONOTYPE Keyboard Operator. 
Great variety of work. We also need 
a hand compositor. Permanent positions 
to right parties. Linxweiler Printing 
Company. Decatur, Tllinois. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great ag eigen ige over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. cost, saves time. Lg ay 4 quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 

books and prices. 
226 Columbia Ave. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 72iicisinnis. pas 


— & gents ove EQUIPMENT 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
© Westinghouse Motor and _ control 

equipment! for printing machinery. 211 

Wacker Dr.. Chicago, IIl. 












































( Continued on next page) 


“RIEHLOCK” No-String Tie-Up System CUTS COSTS UP TO 90% 


MAKE 
PAGE UP 
INSIDE 
TIE-UP... 















WHEN 
PAGE IS 
MADE UP 
IT’S TIED UP! 




















channeled reglet. 





REGLET, CHANNELED 
F.0.B.Cleveland,Ohio. 
(For use only with the 
Riehlock Permanent 
Adjustable Tie-ups.) 

12 pt. per pe. $0.09 
2214 inches long. 











RIEHL 
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ADJUSTABLE TIE-UPS, permanent 


“Tie-up" your pages fast and secure with the 
Riehlock Adjustable Tie-up. No string — no waste 
motion. Made of spring steel, %-in. high to fit 


Tie-up is operated by moderate hand pressure at 


corners, closing inon page andholding firmly by 
self-contained clips. To open Tie-up, spread 8" x 14”. 


GALLEY LOCK COMPANY, 
1312 ONTARIO STREET, CLEVELAND 13, 





at corners. 

Designed so that it may be left around page of 
type at alltimes. This feature permits locking pages 
in chase for press run without removing tie-up and 
reglet, a distinct advantage to the printer who 
may reprint page forms repeatedly. 

Its adjustable features enable it to cover a wide 
range of sizes, ie: a 5” x 8” tie-up will expand to 


PRICE LIST FOR PAGE TIE-UPS 
Adjustable to following dimensions. F. O. B. Cleveland, Ohio 





Minimum Maximum Price per 
Capacity (picas) | Capacity (picas) set of 8 
12x18 18 x 30 $ 7.84 
18 x 30 30 x 48 7.84 
30x 48 48 x 84 9. 
36 x 48 65 x 84 10.40 
60 x 84 100 x 132 16.16 





INC. 
OHIO 
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PLANT WANTED 


A Client of Ours 


Is Interested in 

Purchasing 

A Medium Sized 

Offset Printing Plant 

in New York City or 
Within a 30 mile radius. 
All replies will be treated 
in confidence. 














KAISER HOLZMAN 
& JUSTIN Attorneys 


21 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
LE 2-7768 














PRINTING SPECIALTIES 


e@ INFORMALS, natural, white or ivo- 
ry, panelled, 50% rag, 40 lb. plate 
finish, beautifully boxed 100’s_ with 
matching envelopes—$8.50 per 10 boxes. 
E. Errett Smith, Inc., Dept. I, Empire 
State Bldg., New York 1, New York. 





Tricks of the Printing Trade 


61 valuable tips to make work easier, save 
time, improve product and increase profits. 
Includes formula for making a non-inflam- 
mable typewash substitute for gasoline at 5c 
per gallon. Send 50c for your copy RIGHT 
NOW lest you forget. Just one good trick 
will save you dollars many times repeated. 
“4th edition now selling” 


W.H.Richards, 127 E. N. Y. Indpls. 4, Ind. 








"t increases the a inity orin ° paper. 
F ermits ink to print 


V finish stocks. 


readily on herd 


oiten of 133" keeps 


aia 
The purging es open. 


Vv halftones clean mm 
ws bber plate print 
Added to inks for ru essions with- 


ing, it assures sharp impr 


¥ out squeeze. 
s and over- 


gloss ink all 


Unexcelled for it prevents to 


= ish. 
rint varnts 
yore on the press- 


d 
trapping of process a” 


"33" aids -color printing. 


Vv label inks in multi 


Prolongs roller life. 
and stickiness- 


Repels moisture 


Ask for a free copy of “TO THE PRESSMAN” 


which lists all the features and advantages of **33”” 
Ink Conditioners for letterpress and offset printing. 
an 8-lb. trial can. does not satisfy you 


100% 
completely, yore the unused portion at our ex- 


pense, Specify ‘‘33’’ for letterpress and ‘‘0-33"’ for Guarantee 
litho and multilith. 


ROTARY PRINTING PRESS 


@ DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., ro- 
tary and flat-bed web presses, atereo Re-alignment of territories has created 


and mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. | 4 few openings for dealers and jobbers. 
Write for complete details of our lib- 
eral proposition. Once sold, ‘*33” is 
always used. Get the facts NOW. 


Opportunities for Distributors 





8-LB. TRIAL ORDER 


Sée your local dealer or jobber—or write direct for 
i if “33” 











RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 








es 
COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 4 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 


EALERS 


1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


IN CANADA-—it’s CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., TORONTO 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





(Continued on next page) 





ARE YOU SUPPLYING THE ENVELOPE NEEDS 
Of The Banks In Your Community ? 


The Justrite Line of Banker’s Envelopes is complete and will enable you to fill 
the entire envelope requirements of your Bank Customers. Envelopes have 
always been leaders for other types of Bank printing business—and a single 
source of supply covering all Bank needs will be appreciated. 
Study the needs of your Bank and get this profitable business. The Justrite 
Bank Line is complete—and specialty items are our business. 

@ BANKERS MAILING Envelopes—made © CHECK ENVELOPES—to fit standard 
of tough Justrite Fibre in Window checks for mailing—available with 
and let styles. window. 

@ TAMPERPROOF or Safety Express En- 
velopes—for istered Mail—Open @ COIN Envelopes—to accommodate vary- 
End or Open Side styles, either flat ing denominations of coin. 


or expanding. @ -BY- ieee 
© COUPON WINDOW Envelopes—for the ° PANK-BY-MAIL System -— a | complete 
Write today for samples and separation and storage of Bond Cou- customers 
pricing information. Send j 


pons. 
in your Specialty items for @ BANK PAY Envelopes—for distribution © Filing Envelopes—Policy Jackets—O 
prompt consideration. of Emp Pr End ‘Legal Steen.” - 


NORTHERN STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, INC, “HA tuumoss 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ SUPERINTENDENT or Production 
Manager. 24 years in Letterpress and 
Offset field doing highest color and 
commercial work. Practical, thorough 
experience as compositor, lock-up, line- 
up and past ten years as Supt. and 
Prod. Mgr. All printing techniques and 
problems from copy to finished job with 
splendid results and record. Have ex- 
ecutive personality and ability to meet 
and deal with accounts. Carry heavy 
detail load. Now handling men, routing, 
scheduling and production in combina- 
tion plant. Desires permanent position 
and future with progressive organiza- 
tion. Compensation to be based on 
qualifications and results. Age 38, mar- 
ried, 2 children. Interviews to be in 
Chicago. Write Box A-1063, The Inland 
_— 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, 
@ PLANT SUPERINTENDENT — PRO- 
DUCTION MANAGER broad experi- 
ence in both Letterpress and Offset 
printing, estimating, production plan- 
ning, personnel. For 20 years in re- 
sponsible position in commercial & pub- 
lishing field. Presently with large New 
England concern. Wishes permanent 





WE’LL DELIVER IT IN GOOD SHAPE! 





Complete | we : 


DIE CUTTING } 
SERVICE 


DIE CUTTING 











A small job —or a large job— 








even up to 50 x 70 cylinder capacity. connection with progressive firm, that 

furnishes opportunity for expansion. 

Skilled craftsmen and modern equipment Married. Will go anywhere. Write Box 

© insure efficient, accurate results. A-1053, The Inland Printer, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE @ TYPOGRAPHER, 29, college, with 


5% years advertising and graphic 


i : F arts experience; creative ability; lay- 
{ T out; typographic design; mark-up; sell- 
i ‘ ing: desires production or direction 
i _— position. Box A-1062, The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 

FINISHING COMPANY @ LINOTYPE APPRENTICESHIP, Vet- 
eran, Missouri university, linotype 

curriculum graduate. Any location. M. 


- McCoy, 512 Carson Rd., Ferguson, 
oO. 


















325 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. —DELaware 5517 
(Continued on next page) 








c3| ENGDAHL BINDERY 

cS - sansundneamacionaanios AMSCO CHASES 
CH ELECTRIC- WELDED * SQUARE AND TRUE + ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
CH **Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy”’ SOLD BY ALL.DEALERS 

$4] 1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
per sie teianadeaaeal 3131 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 




















ROTARY PRESSES STITCHING WIRE 


| 

| 

for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses | 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements | ROUND OR FLAT 
| 

: | 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 











STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Makes Embossing Easy 


no h ing—S h it to no and 
Eokenlns ak t= 5 Seay weit Py 2s a p healing postpaid. 
Instruction with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 


Dryers, too, from @aetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., ©538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


ee a ae a eee 











PR Se Ne a Sa ee ae RY a 

















’ iJ v ie ILL’ Ss ee] 
MEGILL'S Spring Tongue | Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses MEGILL'S _ Odsinal Swe 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. ‘4 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 
THE PIONEER IN 1870 a 
UICK oly sass The universally pop- : A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
—- THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 6 er ee, ae 


Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra we Ty Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK able. 75¢ a dozen for either size. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued 

@ ASSISTANT to Superintendent or , p 
equivalent position, desired in me- Pocut af Sale IA E 

dium size well established plant. Have 

full charge of production in fair size PRINTED © CELLOPHANE © ADHESIVE 

shop ysl 2 | lh droge horny orgs | in Ss 

every phase of a letter press plant. Box 

A-1066, The Inland Printer, 309 West TOPFLIGHT TAPE C 0. 

Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. HUBER BLOG Pann p A 








e A METHODS ENGINEER, Responsi- 
bility, Camera, Plates, Presses. 25 

years experience offset. New England 

area. Write A-1065, The Inland Printer, TYPE 

309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, II. METER 


¢ COMPETENT, A-1 ad-job printer de- ELCO UNIVERSAL TYPEMETER 


sires work in N. J.; union; A je 
married. Sober. Box A-1058, The Inland Accurately answers your copy-fitting problems in 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chi- any type, any size, in lines from 3 to 255 picas. 
cago 6, Illinois. Based on character count and easily adapted to 
, your composing room. Single copies $5.00 post- 
e Fated me teen atavine, Mises i ad paid, The Inland Printer, or write for estimate on 
866 Saad ine. Weteecer 26 NOY complete installations. Elco Typographic Serv- 
ice, Second & Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. 


STOCK CUTS 
NEW! MODERN! TYPEFOUNDERS 


Genuine FOUNDRY 
Sin GOTHICS 


4 Sizes 6 Point 4 Sizes 12 Point 
Font, each . $1.90 Font, each . $2.95 


A GAY VARIETY In stock for pasate delivery. Catalog showing 
1s0 different series of type, yours for the asking. 


= peop Mere All type in stock for immediate delivery. 


. BUSINESS AND ae a cm t 
ATTENTION GET- ig 
TERS... SALES res TYPE FOUNDRY 
BOOSTERS. 161 West Harrison Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


; SEND FOR FREE CATALOG joey Se 
Appow Wy CE ¢ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attrac- 
tive faces; sen or circular. ortn- 

707 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. ’ 
P.0.BOX 2217 -Satt Lake City, 13 UTAK eT Se ee 



































TYPEFOUNDERS—Continued 


@ WANTED—Hard foundry type metal 
for cash or trade.’ Missouri Central 
Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 





@® THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 





WIRE 


@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. 

Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 
ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 
spools. Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. 

















ee 
Their Chemistry & Technology 


By CARLETON ELLIS i 


568 pages of profusely illustrated 
text giving usable information for 
printers, lithographers, chemists 


THE INLAND PRINTER e« CHICAGO 6 


























Ouse wns savin Ideal Rollers 





Mitering Machines +* Composing Sticks +* Slug Clippers 
Lead and Rule Cole c., bype Gevses GRAPHIC - INKMASTER (VULCANIZED OIL) 


Band Saws) ° 





H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Eeencaleel «+. ifeicat + Bencadeble 
See OS Ideal Graphic form rollers and Ideal Inkmaster 

INDEXES >. (vulcanized oil) distributors will keep your 
ft letterpresses producing high-quality work at 


For Extra Profit 
SEND FOR FREE AICO INDEX SELECTOR 


(Boicc all sales wansale and literature 
ctor today. Contai les of all types of indexes. 





Sod 





production speeds in any kind of weather. 


¢ Show. your customers what iteratare AICO Indexes will do to im- IDE Al ROLLER & M AN UF ACTURING CO. x 


nd: for the FREE AICO Ind. 
yypes c y, Chicago 8, Illinois - Long Island City 1, N.Y. 





























waa is as 














Save Your Time! os 
i hd .) 
J) “a : 
Gare = 8 


line) easy to use and economical; will 
save you time—money. Send for a 


721 UNION STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 











Stock Cuts.» (ies OPINIONS on Presses may Differ 
Cobb Shinn yi . but FACTS = NEVER! 


HH. HH. 


Art in a variety of ideas (in halftone and Xe . 
: . ‘ . for the new Cottrell-Heinrich Aniline-Gravure press. 


nena Selene Seve v H. H. HEINRICH, INCORPORATED 
+ ° ’ 
COBB SHINN 200 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 





Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 
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ACRAPLATE 


INCREASES 
ee 
EFFICIENCY 


Nearly two hundred Acraplates in progressive plants throughout 
the United States and Canada have proven that rubber printing 
plates made on the Acraplate can increase plant efficiency in these 
specific ways... 


Eliminate the profitless investment and costly: stor- 
age of standing forms. Resinous matrices can be 
stored indefinitely in 1/4 the space and weigh 
only about 1/30 as much. 


Permit many more jobs to be run in multiple with 
resultant saving in press time. 


Yield definite saving in ink and make-ready costs 
..often permit higher press speeds. 


Sheets lie flat after printing due to extremely light 
impression and elimination of embossing, thereby 
speeding up gathering and jogging. 


You can profit by the experience of progressive plants by writing 
for detailed facts about the Acraplate...the complete range of 
models available... how they operate ...what they can do for you. 


LAKE ERIE 


ie ( ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
L. A 4 E E R } E | 504 Woodward Avenue 
a. Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 


ENGINEERING CORP @ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic 


presses—all sizes and Se 


BUF FA LO. N y U. S.A. ing...plastic molding... processing...r 


ber vulcanizing...metal working... forg- 
Sones ing...metal extrusion...special purpose. 
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CROMWELL TYMPAN 


HAS TAKEN THE Gucssworle OUT OF 2Edswork FOR US! 


a ot vie Fl 
: ui Wir ; ) 


The real worth of CRoMwELL Extra Special Prepared TympPANn is told on 
your time sheet. Long runs and tough jobs go through without those; 
expensive press-stops for spotting, patching and changing drawsheets so 
often necessary with inferior tympan. CROMWELL’s hard uniform 
surface, high tensile strength and absolute resistance to oil, 

moisture and atmospheric changes can help you put an end 

to makeready troubles, too! Write for FREE working sample 

today, giving size and make of press. 


ASK YOUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


CROMWELL printers HAND SOAP 


[ F F l The only soap designed especially for the graphic arts. Remove printers ink like 
magic—without rubbing or scrubbing! Kind to the hands. . . slightly alkaline— 
PRINTERS HAND SOAP J non-irritating. 1Y2 Ib. net weight in can. Order from your Cromwell distributor. 


© praares i today—or write us. 
For THE a 















_ Light Touch...A Changed Face 


= 











THE MAN who operates an Intertype Mixer 
Machine is way ahead of the lady with the lip- 
stick. He can change faces...type faces...with 
just as light a touch, and a lot faster. J At 
the flip ofa finger the Shift Lever of the Inter- 


type Mixer makes the change from one type 
























face to another. One pivoted set of keyboard 
rods responds swiftly. ..tilts ata touch on the 
lever...operates the escapement rods of either 
Magazine. Instant change and equal escape- 
ment speeds permit continuous operation. 
Result?...less time consumed to set mixed 
faces...less copy cutting...less handling... 
easier makeup. gd The Intertype Mixer Shift 
is only one of many Intertype innovations 


which have in the past increased composing- 






room efficiency. The future promises even 






more. Look to Progressive Intertype. 





SET IN INTERTYPE FGMY 











| ntertype 


BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 


